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Our farmers 
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As the Plot Thickens 
hfe tonmid 


ITH the entrance of the villain Mars to disquiet us in our dark- 

ened domestic theater, the drama of farm production is playing to 
larger audiences than ever before in its long “barn-storming” career in 
the American scene. Hence as the plot thickens and the hisses begin 
and we shuffle about a bit uncomfortably, we regard the farmer as one 
of our dependable heroes of this democratic cast, perhaps second only 
to our firearms and plane industry. As patrons of the living stage 
today, we are all either stagehands, ushers, stars, or hams. So we begin 
by looking over the imposing program while the curtain rises, and trace 
some of the lines and cues of the farmer from overture to crisis. 


Before going into the history of the under duress of military and industrial 


farmer as a real Thespian on our stage, 
we must realize that he comes before us 
in his critical hour of artistry somewhat 
handicapped. That is, his financial re- 
sources have been none too effulgent 
and his rewards have not made him in- 
dependent. And today as he waits for 
his springtime cue, he is harassed by 
lack of steel to fit into plowshares and 
harvesters and his supply of adequate 
reliable labor is short and getting shorter 


demand. 

Yet having acknowledged his present 
inadequacy through no fault of his own 
on the whole, we may trace his progress 
across the stage of American drama. 
Like his brother farmer-tragedian, 
Junius Brutus Booth of Maryland, Agri- 
cola of America has had his ups and 
downs during a notable career of satisfy- 
ing the “inner man.” 

Casual citizens have regarded the 
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agricultural scene as so pastoral, peace- 
ful, and benign as to give the sense of 
lost motion, arrested development maybe 
but anyhow, a degree of unchanging 
serenity. Students of the economic and 
geographic alterations through our first 
century know far better. They pro- 
claim that agriculture has been some- 
what of a shifter, albeit not shiftless, 
and peradventure a drifter to ports of 
destiny unknown. 

During our first hundred years we 
have witnessed at least four major shift- 
ing and adjusting movements across the 
pages of farm history. Slow and indeed 
unconsciously made at times, they have 
nevertheless altered the life and goals of 
farming beyond anything we youngsters 
dreamed about in the brave days of old. 


UTLINE them first. We have 

had shifting of crops from east 
to west. We have experienced shifts 
from a pioneer farm-home economy to 
centralized services and commercial 
agriculture. We have gone through 
more recent adjustments by government 
aid and advice, which a few have called 
“regimentation”—(but we “ain’t seen 
nothin’ yet”). And lastly, on the eve 
of our serious tragedy we enter an era 
of world influences in crops and trade, 
which means good-bye to provincialism 
and line-fence limitations. 

Other changes of great moment 
could be included had we time or space 
to discuss them properly. They would 
take in the technological emancipation 
of the farm worker by machinery and 
the scientific contribution of white- 
collar farmers to soils, fertilizers, rota- 
tions, and animal husbandry. Yet these 
are more or less deliberate paths taken 
to cut costs and expand manpower, 
while the first list names things that 
sort of “snuck” up and took us un- 
awares. 

Sectionalism was rampant in the first 
years of farming. It was sectional 
thought and habit, geared however to 
the necessities of the times and chang- 
ing with them. As Milton Eisenhower 
points out, “Our first job was to con- 
quer the continent and we did so, boldly 
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and effectively. We did it by process 
of trial and error. The New Eng- 
lander, fresh from the humid fields of 
Britain, first tried self-sufficient farm- 
ing. As cities provided markets, he 
shifted to wheat and livestock. Soon 
competition from western New York 
and Ohio caused the New Englander 
to shift to pasture and sheep. Free 
lands of the West caused new competi- 
tion, and he changed to hay and cheese. 
The North Central States won that 
battle and so the New Englander 
turned to fluid milk and vegetables.” 


ESTWARD the farm flow mi- 

grated, from a land of high 
humidity and relatively low fertility 
to a region of increasing fertility but 
decreasing annual rainfall. Still men 
grew basic crops and improved their 
yield, as the westward flow continued. 
In 1849 New York led in wheat, in 
1859 Illinois led, in 1899 Minnesota 
forged ahead, and in 1919 Kansas 
topped the list. Everybody knows how 
the cotton empire expanded westward 
from a fringe of sea-island cotton colo- 
nies along the Atlantic to the great 
plains of Texas, where it remains su- 
preme today. Men elbowed their way 
out of old environment to swing their 
scythes and scour the plows in new ter- 
ritories—which of course can never be 
repeated with such epic fervor. 

What changes we make today must 
be done by science and group accept- 
ance, not by the old adventurous spirit 
of conquest on overland trails. The 
romance may be gone but we have the 
reality and sometimes that’s a challenge 
to us all. 

Previous to the first world war con- 
siderably more butter was produced on 
the farm than in factories. “Butter 
money” was pin money for thousands 
of farm women, some of whom also 
made small cheeses. Today three times 
the amount of so-called “dairy butter” 
comes from the commercial plants, and 
in the heavy milk states farm butter is 
practically non-existent. 

Along with this shift in butter out- 
put from isolated single enterprises 
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to central plants came the shift from 
farm-skimming of milk to the delivery 
of whole milk for separation in fac- 
tories. Right now a heavy shift in this 
line is going on under wartime stimu- 
lus, making it hard for some of the 
creameries to keep patrons on the cream 
basis. 





Formerly the task of hauling milk 
and cream to dairy plants was the job 
of the producer or his neighbor, but the 
motor age plus good roads and factory 
competition made of this hauling item 
another commercial venture, so that a 
major share of the raw material is now 
toted to vats and churns by custom 
truckers. 

Similarly, the transporting of live- 
stock to market was once the sole in- 
terest of the farmer, who received orders 
from a stock buyer and delivered the 
loads in person. This also is mostly 











history, and truckers handle a consider- 
able part of the sheep, hogs, and cattle 
sent to terminals. 

Then, too, the old biddy hen and the 
housewife ruled the spring hatching 
job in former times, but today a vast 
majority of the baby chicks arrive on 
the farm in fiberboard boxes fresh from 
some trustworthy commercial hatchery. 
No guessing on sex either as cockerels 
or pullets are delivered on order just 
like the fuel oil and cooking gas. 

Even the conservative cattle breeder 
has yielded to the modern shifting idea 
and saves wear and tear on temper and 
old bulls by joining an artificial in- 
semination ring. Here also he gets 
germ plasm by fast express and does 
not have to fear the results of busted 
fences, mixed herds, and ruined pedi- 


grees. 
The hybridizer with his strange 
equipment and crossing plots has 


shifted the emphasis in the Midwest 
from wind-pollinated varieties of corn 
to those of line-bred strength which 
must be renewed each year. 

In this category naturally belongs the 
shift from hand labor to machinery. 
Corn harvesting which used to take 
10 men can now be done with 3 or 4, 
using modern outfits. It used to take 
50 or 60 men to do the work that 5 
operators can perform with a tractor 


‘gang plow. Four men with a milking 


machine can empty as many cows in 
the same time as a dozen men before. 
An ordinary mower can be operated 
by one man to do the work of six or 
seven bended backs half a century ago. 

Men of middle age today have lived 
right through all of these shifts from a 
farm-home economy to a streamlined 
or centralized semicommercial mode of 
agriculture. While sometimes one hears 
it claimed that seeking more leisure 
was the thing that prompted all this 
shifting, the best reason probably lies 
in the saving of drudgery and the doing 
away with so many folks to feed. Ma 
always stood behind Pa in these shifts 
because it meant thrift and convenience 
for her in household duties. Maybe she 
(Turn to page 45) 





Placing sweet potatoes in plant bed. 


Growing Sweet Potatoes 
in Georgia 


By Jack Wooten 


Agricultural Extension Service, Athens, Georgia 


OR some time the State of Georgia 

has led in the total production of 
sweet potatoes but for years most of 
the output has been used for local 
consumption and feed for hogs and 
other livestock. Very little attention 
has been given to the matter of grow- 
ing and marketing the crop for com- 
mercial purposes until more recently. 
Practically all of Georgia is well 
adapted to the production of sweet 
potatoes, and farmers in the State are 
awakening to the fact that the crop 
can be increased to good advantage. 
With cotton acreage being curtailed 
and with the boll-weevil still cutting 
deeply into the yields each year (despite 
every effort to control the pest), farmers 


are looking to other sources for cash 
income and many are beginning to 
realize that sweet potatoes fill the bill. 

In an effort to improve the quality 
of potatoes and at the same time create 
a demand on the markets, specialists 
of the Georgia Agricultural Extension 
Service are now laying particular em- 
phasis on practices that will give the 
farmers higher yields, higher quality, 
and better keeping qualities. 

In the first place, one thing that has 
a tremendous influence on all three of 
these points is good seed selected for 
profitable yields and marketable quality 
potatoes. 

“Seed should be of a type that has 


been proven as to uniformity in size 
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and shape and also as to a deep yellow 
color of skin and flesh,” says Elmo 
Ragsdale, the Extension Horticulturist. 
“The slight additional cost of selected 
seed will be many times repaid in the 
percentage of No. | potatoes that will 
be produced.” 

Mr. Ragsdale and the county agents 
are pointing out that the seed stock 
should be free from disease and should 
be certified. Farmers are taking this 
advice and are getting results. The 
agricultural experts are also advising 
farmers that the best way to be sure 
of good and disease-free land is to plant 
on land that has not been previously 
planted to sweet potatoes in five years 
or more. 

“Seed stock should be stored in 
houses that have not had any diseased 
potatoes stored in them or the houses 
should be thoroughly disinfected be- 
fore any storing is done,” Mr. Ragsdale 
declared. “The size of the seed stock 
is not so important. The smaller size 
potatoes—about 1% inches thick— 
usually produce more plants per bushel. 
It is also important to know that the 
smaller potatoes are selected from high- 
producing hills.” 

Just as cotton has its boll-weevils so 
do sweet potatoes have their sweet 
potato weevils. This insect is prob- 
ably the worst pest the sweet potato 
crop in Georgia has. It made its ap- 
pearance along the Georgia coast about 
1933 and has been found in several 
points in the State since that time. 
Precautions recommended by the Ex- 
tention Service to keep the crop free 
from disease include careful handling, 
the use of clean seed, and proper 
methods of treating the seed and soils 
in the plant bed. 

Successful sweet potato growers in 
the State are also paying considerable 
attention to treating the seed. Among 
these methods are: 

1. Soaking all seed potatoes for 10 
minutes in corrosive sublimate solu- 
tion, using 3 ounces corrosive subli- 
mate to each 22% gallons of water. A 
50-gallon barrel is used. By this method 
a sack of potatoes may be treated at 
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one time. Because the solution is 
weakened by the potatoes being soaked 
in it, one-half ounce of sublimate is 
added after each treatment and the 
water level brought back up to the 
224% gallon mark. This solution is 
good for only 5 to 6 treatments. 

2. Seed potatoes are also being treated 
with new improved semesan bel., the 
seed potatoes being dipped for 1 minute 
in a solution of 1 pound to 7% gallons 
of water. 

3. Farmers have also found it prof- 
itable, when the sweet potato drawers 
have been pulled from the draw bed, to 
dip the roots and lower part of the 
stem in either a 1 pound copper sul- 
phate, 1 pound lime and 2% gallons 
of water solution, or a 1 ounce semesan 
and 3 gallons of water solution. 


Attention Given Varieties 


Considerable attention is also being 
given to the proper varieties of sweet 
potatoes. The Porto Rico has proven 
itself to be the most important variety 
in Georgia since it has been found well 
adapted to the soil and climatic condi- 
tions. Other varieties grown in a lim- 
ited way are Nancy Hall, Dooly, and 
Pumpkin Yam. The Big-Stem Jersey 
has been grown for some time in a lim- 
ited way for shipment to eastern and 
northern markets, but is not planted 
now as extensively as it was at one time. 

Besides being assured of good seed 
and proper treatment of the seed, 
Georgia farmers using sweet potatoes as 
a cash crop are practicing proper bed- 
ding methods. The simplest and most 
inexpensive means of bedding the po- 
tatoes is the use of an ordinary bed 
constructed of boards with the dirt 
banked around the outside of the boards 
and covered with an inexpensive cloth 
such as unbleached sheeting. Electric 
or flue-heated beds are growing in pop- 
ularity in Georgia. These require more 
water and when plants begin to show 
through the surface of the soil one inch 
of clean sand or a mixture of equal 
parts of sand and sawdust is used on 
top of the bed so as to develop a better 
root system on the plants. 








Another type of bed being used is 
a simple dirt bed constructed without 
manure. Various types of flue beds are 
also being utilized to some extent. The 
two most common types of beds are the 
ditch type and the hollow tile type. 
(Details on growing plants can be ob- 
tained from the Georgia Agricultural 
Extension Service Bulletin 482, “Grow- 
ing and Marketing Georgia Sweet 
Potatoes.” ) 

The use of commercial fertilizer is 
also playing an important part in suc- 
cessful sweet potato production in 
Georgia. According to Horticulturist 
Ragsdale, the amount of fertilizer 
needed to produce a good crop depends 
to some extent on the fertility and pre- 
vious treatment of the soil. He has told 
farmers, however, that sweet potatoes, 
like other root crops, require an abun- 
dance of potash. The amount of ferti- 
lizer usually found most practical is 
from 600 to 800 pounds per acre. A 
complete fertilizer analyzing about 4 
per cent nitrogen, 8 or 9 per cent phos- 
phoric acid and 10 to 12 per cent potash 
gives good results. The nitrogen, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ragsdale, should be ap- 
plied if possible about a week before 
the plants are set. It is better to apply 
it in bands about six inches apart and 
set the plants between the fertilizer 
bands. 

“The question arises many times as 
to the advisability of using stable ma- 
nure on sweet potatoes,” the Extension 
Horticulturist said. “The use of ma- 
nure is not generally recommended on 
the sweet potato crop but if applied to 
some other crop preceding sweet po- 
tatoes, it is usually very beneficial and 
does not give any harmful results. If 
heavy applications of stable manure 
have not been used on crops preceding 
sweet potatoes, it may be necessary to 
reduce the percentage of nitrogen in the 
fertilizer to some extent as it is not de- 
sirable to stimulate heavy vine growth.” 

Lime is not usually needed to pro- 
duce a good crop of sweet potatoes but 
if the soil to be used is below the aver- 
age in acidity, an application of lime 
may be found beneficial and, if possible, 
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it should be applied several months be- 
fore the crop is planted. Sweet potatoes 
will thrive best on soil with a pH rang- 
ing from 5.5 to 6.5. 

Georgia farmers making the most 
money out of sweet potatoes are grow- 
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Porte Rico sweet potatoes—the most important 
variety in Georgia. 





ing them on the lighter types of soil, 
since smooth potatoes may be produced 
on such soil. However, good crops are 
being made on some of the heavier soil 
types where plenty of vegetable matter 
has been added to these soils through 
the use of cover crops. Lespedeza and 
similar crops turned under aid in put- 
ting the heavier soils in good condition 
for a crop of sweet potatoes. 

Speaking of cultivation of sweet po- 
tatoes, Mr. Ragsdale said: “Land should 
be well prepared for the crop. Plowing 
does not need to be done as deeply as 
for some other crops but a good job 
of harrowing should be done, leaving 
the soil in a well-pulverized condition. 
After fertilization, the land should be 
ridged over the fertilizer and allowed 
to settle for a short while before plant- 
ing is done. Most growers like to 
smooth off the top of the ridges just 
before planting. This is a good prac- 
tice, since it will destroy germinating 
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grass and weed seeds and make drop- 
ping and setting the slips more easily 
done. 

“Smoothing the ridges may be done 
by the use of a board attached to culti- 
vator feet or to an ordinary plow stock. 
The boards should be long enough to 
smooth two rows at a time. Transplant- 
ing to the field may begin in south 
Georgia about the middle of March, in 
middle Georgia about the first of April, 
and in north Georgia from April 15 
to May 1. It will require from 175 to 
190 days to produce a maximum yield 
of No. 1 potatoes.” 


Harvesting Recommendations 


Sweet potatoes are usually harvested 
in Georgia in late summer for the early 
market but sometimes are allowed to 
remain in the field until just before 
frost. On potatoes that are stored, best 
results have been obtained by waiting 
until they are well matured before be- 
ing dug, but it is best, if possible, to 
dig them before frost. It has also been 
found that it is much better if the crop 
can be taken out of the ground during 
fair, warm weather. However, the 
potatoes should not be allowed to lie ex- 
posed to the sun for more than 30 min- 
utes and should not be left in the field 
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overnight. Mr. Ragsdale is advising 
that if frost should injure the vines be- 
fore digging, it is best to remove these 
vines at once and dig the crop as soon 
as possible. 

As has been pointed out, from a mar- 
ket standpoint, the weakest point in 
Georgia’s sweet potato industry is the 
lack of quality in potatoes produced 
for commercial market. Although there 
are certain individual growers who are 
doing a good job of producing high 
quality sweet potatoes, when the entire 
crop is considered there has been a very 
definite lack of quality. This is gradu- 
ally being corrected, however, and 
Georgia growers are benefiting from 
the experience of sweet potato producers 
in other states such as Louisiana and 
South Carolina by taking more pains 
in connection with the production and 
marketing of quality potatoes which 
are uniform in color, shape, and size, 
and as nearly free of disease as possible. 

Proper grading and packing are two 
phases of the industry in which Georgia 
farmers have greatly improved during 
the past few years. Some people have 
the idea that this product should be 
graded and packaged to fit just one 
particular market. This is an erroneous 

(Turn to page 44) 





Sweet potatoes should never be left exposed to the sun for more than 30 minutes. 











A large amount of kudzu was cut from this South Carolina field. 


Note how the leaves cling ta 


the vines in the haystacks. 


Kudzu—A Mender 
Of Tattered Lands 


By Wellington Brink 


Soil Conservation Service, Washington, D. C. 


UDZU came out of Japan and 

somehow got onto porches in 
Alabama. Down there for many years 
they called this legume “porch vine.” 
It flowered prettily and was lavish with 
shade. Once in a while, whether by 
chance or by design, the vine would 
get a toe hold in a deep gully and doa 
spectacular job of roping it down, 
checking its further progress. 

In 1923 Claude C. Hamilton, for 
instance, obtained from Alabama a 
single kudzu crown which he replanted 
near a wide and deep gully on the old 
family farm nine miles northeast of 
Forrest City, Arkansas. The gully was 
near his house, just across the road 
from his large peach and apple orchard. 
In 10 years or less the vine had spread 
until it lined the gully and covered its 
bed to a distance of 100 feet. It climbed 
trees and threatened to kill them, but 


the road grader kept the kudzu cut 
back and the peach trees remained safe. 

That is one of the misapprehensions 
which for years held back the popular- 
ity of kudzu—the fear that the plant, 
once started, would “take” the fields, 
that it could not be kept within pre- 
scribed bounds. Actually, the vine is 
an obedient child, amenable to forms 
of discipline easily exercised by the 
farmer. Fire and the plow are effective 
exterminators of would-be runaway 
runners, but the simplest way to dis- 
courage kudzu’s greedy ambitions is to 
deliver it over to a few hogs or cows. 
All livestock love the stems and foliage, 
and a hungry porker will follow down 
a lush vine, consuming every morsel as 
he goes, even rooting out the crowns 
as he comes to them. 

Thanks to the vision and enthusiasm 
of R. Y. Bailey, to the new surge for 
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soil conservation, and to the effort to 
put agriculture’s house in order for 
defense, the Nation, and particularly 
the South, is rapidly becoming cogni- 
zant of this once obscure but lately 
acclaimed mender of tattered lands. 
I have it on Bailey’s authority that 
approximately 200,000 acres of kudzu 
have been established in the South, if 
we include last spring’s planting. But 
there are at least 10,000,000 other acres 
that ought to have the soil protection 
that kudzu, used in rotation, can give 
them. 

Bailey, colorful philosopher-techni- 
cian of the Soil Conservation Service, 
who is in charge of the Service’s agro- 
nomic work in seven Southeastern 
States, is the man who, more than any 
other, discovered, developed, and de- 
fined the place of kudzu in Southern 
agriculture. His trained eye and his 
gift for phrases combined to put what 
he called “critical slopes” in direct op- 
position to the magic-worker, kudzu. 
Early in January 1937 Bailey wrote a 
memorandum, the fame of which has 
steadily soared as kudzu’s long fingers 
have inched out across thousands upon 
thousands of wasting acres. He knew 
that terraces could never be relied upon 
to check erosion on the steeper lands. 
And it is on the more sharply angled 
segments of Southern farms that soil 
losses from beating rains create a control 
problem at its baffling worst. 

Bailey’s observations led to this con- 
clusion: “The critical slopes present 
one of the most difficult problems in 
the control of erosion. . .. The soil 
washing from such areas during heavy 
rains silts and clogs up terrace channels 
below, causing breaks in the terrace 
ridges. Gullies started in the steeper 
portions of a slope usually extend to 
the area below, thus causing consider- 
able damage to land on which erosion 
could be controlled if the steep area 
above was brought under control. The 
material from these slopes may be de- 
posited on lowlands, rendering them 
useless.” 

Having thus established the premise, 
Bailey extended his reasoning thus: 
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“Any practical solution of the problem 
of controlling erosion on critical slopes 
within a cultivated field should greatly 
simplify the problem of controlling the 
remainder of the field. . . . Permanent 
vegetation seems the answer. . . . The 
vegetation should be some kind of for- 
age crops rather than trees. . . .” 

Kudzu, naturally. Bailey had learned 
to know his kudzu as a father knows 
his child. For years he had been riding 
down the corridors and tramping the 
aisles of a vast outdoor laboratory. 
He knew this laboratory—the great 
Southeast—its plants, its terrain, its 
soils, its people, its economy. Well he 
knew the serious crisis that was mount- 
ing as erosion bit away at the South’s 
basic resource of farm fertility. And he 
chose kudzu as best fitted to hold back 
the destruction and to begin the work 
of rehabilitation. 


Campaigning Brings Results 


Several years ago I made a trip with 
Dick Bailey through parts of Alabama 
and Georgia. At intervals Bailey would 
bring his car to a lunging halt. His 
practiced eye had discerned some good 
example of “critical slope.” He must 
deliver a minute-long illustrated lecture 
on kudzu’s potentialities. I am sure 
that the teacher’s role must have been 
an old one to Bailey by that time and 
that I was but one of many pupils 
before and after. Even then, as a result 
of his quiet campaigning, others were 
beginning to talk of erosion control 
in terms of critical slopes and kudzu. 
Experimental starts were soon to be 
made. Shortly a farmer demand for 
kudzu seed, crowns, and seedlings was 
born. Japanese growers began to dis- 
cover an increased market in the States. 
Soil Conservation Service nurseries 
were assuming an added propagation 
program. 

In 1939 a total of 15,000,000 seed- 
lings for transplanting were produced 
in these nurseries. The next fiscal year, 
26,000,000 seedlings were sent out by 
the nurseries. Production in 1941 num- 
bered 30,000,000. And during the 12 
months beginning the first of July the 
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output is expected to jump to at least 
40,000,000. 

Before proceeding further, let’s pause 
for a brief appraisal of the personality 
and the character of our subject, 
Pueraria thunbergiana. The plant is 
perennial—survives from year to year. 
It is leguminous, which means that it 
is a bearer on its roots of those soil- 
enriching nodules which are minia- 
ture nitrogen-producing factories. The 
large, fleshy roots sometimes assume 
the most curious shapes; they are said 
to yield starch of excellent quality, and 
the main branches often measure four 
to five feet. 

From a well-established root the vines 
often grow 40 to 60 feet in a single 
season, producing a profusion of very 
large leaves. Although the full pos- 
sibilities of by-products have not been 
explored, it is known that from the 
tough fiber of the inner bark can be 
made a cloth in which are combined 
fineness and remarkable strength. The 
stems are slender, hairy, twining. The 
flowers are pea shaped, purple in color, 





One of the deep gullies on the Beeland estate 

farm near Greenville, Alabama, is completely 

covered with kudzu planted 12 years ago. The 

kudzu in this 300-foot gully is sufficient to fur- 
nish grazing for a cow. 
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occurring in axillary spikes late in the 
growing period. The pod is large and 
flat; the vine hardy, extremely rapid in 
growth. In certain situations, kudzu 
has a high rating for ornament and 
shade. Propagation is by crowns, by 
seedlings, or by cuttings. In the North 
the plant dies to the ground in the 
winter; in the South the top becomes 
woody. Set the crowns around the 
rim of a gully, behind check dams, at 
intervals over a sharp slope, and chances 
are that in one season the vines will 
grow over the afflicted areas, afix them- 
selves to the pitted faces of the slopes 
and the scourged water channels, and 
effect a healing or at least a control of 
the process of erosion. 


All-around Wonder-worker 


Because of kudzu’s promise as an all- 
around wonder-worker (it not only 
stops abruptly rain-wrought ruination 
of agricultural lands, but also can be 
fed and grazed and cut for hay during 
its work of building back), Dick Bailey 
is searching all production possibilities. 
Southern farming needs kudzu and 
more kudzu, needs it quickly and in 
quantity. For that reason Bailey is 
beginning to encourage the production 
of seedlings by farm boys and girls who 
can grow the plants in good garden soil 
much as they grow beans or carrots. 
And although kudzu is a shy bearer of 
seed, there’s a worth-while job and a 
fairly profitable one waiting for Amer- 
ican youth who will locate favorable 
areas and undertake the collection of 
seed. 

But while Bailey and his co-workers 
are concerned with the problem of ob- 
taining planting materials, they are 
equally intent on assuring the complete 
success of stands. No use spoiling a 
good thing by giving it a poor trial. 

Kudzu, to do a first class job, must 
get off to a proper start. Moreover, it 
suffers from the Topsy-like sort of care 
that leaves it up to the plant to “just 
grow.” Planted right, fed amply, 
groomed well by clean cultivation along 
the rows, kudzu will thrive and more 
than pay for itself. The rule is to 
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nourish the crop in proportion to the 
use that is made of it; kudzu given two 
cuttings in a season demands more 
fertilization than that which is cut but 
once. 

I’ve been thumbing through Bailey’s 
“Kudzu for Erosion Control in the 
Southeast,” issued in 1939 as Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1840. The section on 
“fertilizer treatment” gives us in a 
short page and a half some excellent 
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The rows should be prepared 12 to 
18 feet apart by breaking a strip ap- 
proximately 5 feet wide along each 
row. A deep furrow is laid off. Two 
to three tons of manure, if available, 
and several hundred pounds of suitable 
fertilizer are applied in the furrow. 
There are six furrows to the row, to 
form a broad flat bed. These are pre- 
pared as early in the fall as possible to 
allow settling. Plant roots are not 





Kudzu cutting demonstration on a farm in Richland County, South Carolina. The kudzu was 
planted eight years ago and was not cut until last year. A vine attachment on the mower was used. 


suggestions for stimulating the estab- 
lishment of kudzu and for its develop- 
ment as a paying crop. 

Trials on various soils of the South- 
east have shown conclusively that ma- 
nure and phosphate stimulate the 
growth of kudzu and produce a stand 
more quickly. Experiments have not 
been conducted to show the potash 
requirement of kudzu, but it is highly 
probable that on soils deficient in this 
element application of some form of 
potash fertilizer would also be beneficial. 

With this bulletin as a starter, Bailey 
proceeds to refine and perfect many 
ideas of practical value. He emphasizes 
the importance of care in the handling 
of seedlings intended for planting; ad- 
vises plowing deep enough to get at 
least six inches of fleshy root with each 


crown. 





brought into direct contact with ma- 
nure. The manure and fertilizer are 
often distributed on the surface and 
worked into the soil after the plants 
are set. Bailey says that kudzu may be 
set on every fourth and fifth cotton row 
without preparation, provided fertilizer 
is applied and thorough cultivation 
given after planting. On steep, terraced 
areas, plants may be set five feet apart 
on the terraces, row crops being grown 
in the intervals between terraces for two 
or three years. 

In gullies or rough areas where horse- 
drawn equipment cannot be used in 
preparing the soil, Bailey suggests that 
hills be prepared 20 feet apart each way. 
Each hill should be 18 inches square, 
15 inches deep. Manure and super- 
phosphate should be applied and mixed 

(Turn to page 38) 





Can Grow 


By F. S. 


Central Experimental Farm, 


HE muck lands of Quebec and 
Ontario are extensive and repre- 
sent a huge reserve of potential agri- 
cultural wealth. At present, only a 
small fraction of these great areas is 
utilized for crop production, and of 
this small fraction, only a relatively 
small part is worked intensively. Should 
the need arise for large quantities of 
food, particularly vegetables, these thou- 
sands of idle acres could, with proper 
handling, supply an enormous demand. 
Regardless of origin, the muck soils 
of these regions can be separated into 
two groups, those in which the soil is 
alkaline and those in which it is acid. 
In general, the acid mucks are of 
greater value as they respond more 
quickly to treatment, and in them, there 
is usually less loss of plant-food ele- 
ments by fixation. 

From the standpoint of agricultural 
value, muck or organic soils may be 
graded according to the degree of de- 
composition of the surface layer. This 
ranges from raw peat to well-decom- 
posed muck. The greater the degree 
of decomposition and depth to which 
it has extended, the greater the value 
of the soil. In the profile of a first 
class muck soil the well-decomposed 
layer should extend 12 or 14 inches 
below the surface. This should gradu- 
ally blend into a layer where decompo- 
sition is much less complete and the 
general texture is coarse, loose, and 
open. This layer may extend to a con- 
siderable depth, but all of the better 
organic soils are finally underlaid with 
clay, marl, or rock. 

Probably the most important factor 
in muck land crop production is water 


Canadian Muck Lands 
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Vegetables 


Browne 


Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 


control. Undrained mucks are usually 
too wet for successful crop production, 
and when drained, dry out too fast. 
Owing to the high absorption capacity 
of muck soil, which will usually absorb 
more than its own weight of water, 
ordinary summer rains are absorbed and 
held in the top inch or two where few 
if any plant roots are situated. Fur- 
thermore, a muck soil is much less 
compact than mineral soil and permits 
a much freer movement of air through 
it. Evaporation from the top layer is 
more rapid and the surface is soon 
dry after rain. 


Irrigation by Seepage 


By taking advantage of the coarse, 
open nature of the layer of soil below 
the well-decomposed and somewhat 
more compact top soil, very satisfactory 
irrigation can be effected by seepage. 
The drainage ditches can be filled to 
near the bottom of the well-decomposed 
layer and water will seep laterally 
through the coarser second layer for 
distances up to 200 to 300 feet. Water 
for plant requirements is drawn from 
this saturated layer by capillary attrac- 
tion into the well-decomposed surface 
layer. The amount thus moved can be 
regulated by raising or lowering the 
water level in the ditches. 

The means of obtaining water for 
irrigation of muck developments will 
vary with conditions. In many situa- 
tions advantage may be taken of small 
streams or springs, the water from 
which may be held back, after the 
spring run-off, and diverted into ditches 
where it can be held to the desired 
level by dams. On other situations 
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water may be held in ponds or lakes, 
on higher levels, and released into the 
ditches as required. Under some condi- 
tions fairly effective irrigation may be 
obtained by holding part of spring run- 
off water in ditches which may be added 
to from time to time by heavy rains. 
At the Dominion Experimental Sub- 
station at Ste. Clothilde, Quebec, which 
is primarily a muck land development, 
a very efficient and practical irrigation 





The light, portable pumping outfit used for irrigation at the Dominion 


Experimental Sub-station, Ste. Clothilde, Quebec. 
is raised 4% feet for 52¢ per acre inch. are 


system is in use. At this site the culti- 
vated areas are situated about 1,200 
feet from a permanent source of water, 
a large creek, and the water in the 
creek is normally 44 feet below the 
level of the surrounding muck land 
areas. The water, therefore, is pumped 
by a high-speed centrifugal pump 
through a 4-inch fiber pipe-line, of the 
type used for encasing electric lines 
underground, to ditches in the culti- 
vated areas. From there it is carried 
by lateral seepage under the growing 
crops. In the spring during the run-off 
period, or after excessive precipitation, 
the dams may be opened and the same 
ditches used for the removal of surplus 
water. With this set-up the cost of 
moving water into the ditches has been 
as low as 52 cents per acre inch. 
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The amount of irrigation water neces- 
sary as a supplement to precipitation 
has varied but little at Ste. Clothilde 
during the past four years, since only 
very heavy summer rains provide suf- 
ficient moisture to reach plant roots. 
In general, it would seem that approxi- 
mately one-half inch per week is suf- 
ficient for such crops as potatoes, cab- 
bage, and onions. Spinach and carrots 
apparently need somewhat less, and 
celery up to 
three-quarters of 
an inch, especially 
during August 
and early Septem- 
ber. With the 
celery crop, how- 
ever, the water 
supply must be 
constant and uni- 
form, as it has 
been observed that 
sudden changes in 
soil moisture may 
induce blackheart. 

Since all muck 
or peat soils are of 
organic origin, 
they normally con- 
tain large amounts 
of nitrogen but 
deficient in 

many of the min- 
eral elements necessary for plant nutri- 
tion. In the soil at Ste. Clothilde, which 
is similar to that of large areas in Quebec 
and Ontario, there is a very marked de- 
ficiency of potash. This is so pro- 
nounced that some crops can not be 
grown without it. There is also a de- 
ficiency of phosphorus, and trace ele- 
ments such as boron, copper, and man- 
ganese must be added for certain crops. 

These findings were indicated in a 
series of preliminary experiments con- 
ducted in 1936, the results of which 
form the basis of more extensive trials 
with the principal vegetable crops. Al- 
though space is not available for the 
setting down of much of the detail of 
such work, a brief review of some of 
the more important results should prove 
of value. 


With this outfit water 
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One of the crops which has received 
a great deal of attention is celery. This 
is primarily a muck land crop, and the 
large areas of this type of soil near Ste. 
Clothilde are conveniently situated for 
marketing the product. With the first 
fertilizer trials it was clearly indicated 
that potash was of extreme importance 
for celery on this soil type. Also, due to 
the highly organic nature of the soil, 
some of the potash in the initial appli- 
cation was fixed and rendered un- 
available early in the season. 

With this information, an experi- 
ment in which a 2-8-16 was applied at 
rates of 1,000 and 2,000 pounds per 
acre in two series, one with the potash 
in the muriate form and in the other as 
sulphate of potash, was conducted for 
two years. Supplementary summer side 
applications of 100 and 200 pounds per 
acre of both muriate and sulphate of 
potash were also included in compari- 
son with initial applications. The ex- 
periment was conducted in quadrupli- 
cate each year. 

The results (Table 1) indicate clearly 
that fairly large quantities of potash 
were essential in the fertilizer applica- 
tions for the production of celery; also 
that muriate of potash was superior to 
sulphate of potash for this crop, due 
probably to the high sulphur content of 
these soils. Sum- 
mer side-applica- 
tions of potash, 
although of some 
apparent value in 
this experiment, 
have not proved 
necessary in subse- 
quent trials. 

In the years 
1938, ’39, and *40, 
similar  experi- 
ments were con- 
ducted with phos- 
phorus and nitro- 
gen levels. It was 
found that with 
potash at 16 per 
cent, no added re- 
sponse was ob- 
tained by increas- 
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TABLE 1. RESPONSE OF CELERY TO AP- 
PLICATIONS OF POTASH AT STE. CILO0- 








THILDE, QUEBEC, 1937 AND 1938. 
Initial | Supple- Mean 
applica- | Source of | mentary yields 
tion of potash applica- per 
2-8-16 | tion acre 
lb. lb. Tons 
1,000 Sulphate 0 12.23 
1,600 Muriate 0 16.01 
2,000 Sulphate 0 15.28 
2,000 Muriate 0 22 .35 
1,000 Sulphate 100 13.26 
1,000 Muriate 100 18.75 
2,000 Sulphate 100 14.98 
2,000 Muriate 100 23.99 
1,000 Sulphate 200 13.49 
1,000 Muriate 200 18.52 
2,000 Sulphate 200 16.2 
2,000 Muriate 200 25.21 














Difference required to be significant 1.02 tons 
per acre (P =.08). 


ing phosphorus over 8 per cent or 
nitrogen over 2 per cent. Applications 
containing less nitrogen and phosphorus 
in relation to potash depressed yields. 
Accordingly, the formula of 2-8-16 with 
the potash in the muriate form is recom- 
mended for the celery crop on muck 
soil in this region. 

Trials of minor elements over a period 

(Turn to page 42) 





A good crop of late celery, fertilized with 1,500 lbs. of 2-8-16 per acre, 
at the Dominion Experimental Sub-station, Ste. Clothilde, Quebec. 
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Growing Ladino Clover 
in the Northeast 


By S. D. Gray 


Washington, D. C. 


OR many years Northeastern agri- 
culture has been handicapped be- 

cause of the lack of a reasonably per- 
manent hay-type legume. Ladino, a 
comparatively new grassland crop, now 
appears destined to place the agricul- 
ture of this region on a par with that 
of alfalfa-growing regions farther west. 

Ladino is a triple-purpose crop, ex- 
cellent for pasture, hay, and silage. 
It is permanent on well-adapted soils 
under favorable conditions of fertility 
and management. It is a promising leg- 
ume for Northeastern livestock farms. 

Ladino is a giant type of white clover 
in contrast to the smaller types such as 
common white Dutch, English wild 
white, and native wild white clovers. 
It was introduced into this country 
from northern Italy around 1890. The 
first official experiments with this crop 
are recorded in Bulletin 98 (1894) from 
the North Carolina Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Seed, from which 
our first commercial seed supply was 
developed, were imported in 1903 and 
used chiefly on irrigated land in south- 
ern Idaho. Oregon, Washington, and 
more recently California have further 
developed the crop and supply seed 
which today provide for the rapidly in- 
creasing acreage. 

Since 1928 when John Ellis of Lee, 
Massachusetts, made the first field 
planting of Ladino clover in the North- 
east, the acreage of this crop has in- 
creased from 4 acres to an estimated 
100,000 acres in the 13 Northeastern 
States. A recent survey of the agrono- 
mists in this area indicates that this 
acreage may be greatly increased and 
that within a reasonable time it may 
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even exceed a million acres. In Mary- 
land alone it is estimated that the pres- 
ent acreage of somewhere around 1,000 
may be profitably expanded up to 20,- 
000 to 25,000 for straight seeding and 
possibly 60,000 additional acres to 
thicken stands of pasture and pasture- 
legume mixtures. 

Like the wild white and white Dutch 
clovers, Ladino spreads by means of 
runners which take root at the joints 
to form new plants. It is distinguished 
from ordinary white clover by having 
much larger leaflets and taller stems. 
Owing to its more erect growth it is 
able to compete with tall-growing 
grasses and legumes. It is not so well 
adapted to closely grazed pasture sods 
as the smaller types, but with favorable 
management and liberal fertilization 
will persist over a period of years. It 
is a true perennial and should prove 
a boon to grassland farming in the 
Northeast. 


Leads in Palatability 


As a pasture plant Ladino appears 
to be at the top among the legumes in 
palatability for both dairy animals and 
chickens. Successful grazing of this 
crop requires rotational management, 
pasturing fairly heavily then removing 
the stock when there are several inches 
of the top still remaining. This is to 
permit a full measure of recovery. It is 
important to let the plant go into win- 
ter with at least five or six inches of 
top growth. A light application of 
from five to six tons of well-rotted 
manure applied in late fall or early 
winter has been found very helpful in 
preventing winter-killing. 
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Ladino makes an excellent hay that 
is relished by all classes of livestock. In 
harvesting for hay, care must be exer- 
cised in handling to prevent shattering 
of the leaves. The crop should be 
mowed when about one-tenth of the 
flower heads have turned brown. The 
first cutting, which is ready about June 
1, has a moisture content often as high 
as 80 per cent. For this reason and 
because of the possibility of unfavor- 
able weather, this early crop might well 
go into the silo. The experience of 
most growers is that in ensiling, from 
60 to 80 pounds of molasses per ton of 
silage should be used to best preserve 
this feed and to increase its palatability. 

Ladino clover is a high producer and 
a heavy feeder. It is a good crop to be 
grown on good land. It thrives best 
on the moist, lowland areas of the farm, 
those normally too wet for corn or 
alfalfa yet sufficiently well-drained to 
prevent standing water. While recom- 
mendations for fertilization vary in the 
different states, it is generally agreed 
that to produce the maximum yields 
the soil should be limed to around 
pH 6.0 and liberally supplied with 
phosphorus and potash. 


Preparation of Soil 


In the preparation of soils for Ladino 
the same seeding practices used in the 
seeding of ordinary clover-grass mix- 
tures are followed. Most agronomists 
recommend the plowing down of from 
8 to 10 tons of manure. If seeded in 
a grass mixture, a complete fertilizer 
is usually recommended. Where seeded 
in pure stands or in a legume mixture, 
a phosphorus-potash analysis is be- 
lieved best. Analyses recommended 
and chiefly used in the New England 
States are 4-16-20 and 0-20-20. Grades 
in similar ratios are quite generally 
recommended in the Middle Atlantic 
States. In New Jersey, for example, 
the recommendations call for the use of 
from 400 to 500 pounds per acre of a 
5-10-10 fertilizer for Ladino grass seed- 
ings, and where seeded with alfalfa or 
red clover mixture 800 pounds of an 


0-12-12. The University of Maryland 
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Agricultural Experiment Station sug- 
gests from 300 up to 800 pounds per 
acre of an 0-14-6 or 0-12-12, depending 
upon the natural fertility of the soil 
and whether or not manure has been 
plowed down. The higher potash 
analysis is to be preferred on the poorer 
or lighter textured soils where little or 
no manure is used. 

The most satisfactory time of seeding 
Ladino is in the spring with a com- 
panion crop of oats, and it should be 
planted as soon as the ground can be 
worked. Successful seedings, however, 
have been made in August and early 
September without a companion crop 
and also in March or April on stands 
of fall-sown grains or timothy. What- 
ever the method of seeding, the com- 
panion crop should be pastured early 
or made into silage. As Ladino seeds 
are small in size, best results follow 
shallow seeding. It is a common prac- 
tice to broadcast on top of the ground 
and to press the seed into the soil 
lightly by use of a roller. Ordinarily, 
from one to two pounds of seed added 
to a seeding mixture of grasses and 
other legumes are recommended. Even 
for the seeding of pure stands of Ladino 
very satisfactory results may be ex- 
pected from the use of from two to 
four pounds per acre provided a nurse 
crop is used to control the weeds. Once 
started, the vigorous spreading habit 
of Ladino soon completely covers the 
surface. 

A small acreage of Ladino pasturage 
on every dairy farm to supply most of 
the grazing is a capital investment. 
Where there is some supplemental 
grazing from old pastures, from one- 
fourth to one-half acre of Ladino pas- 
ture may be ample. However, as the 
carrying capacity of the clover may vary 
considerably with the season, age of 
the stand, or fertility conditions, dairy- 
men might well figure on one acre for 
each cow for a grazing period of 160 
days. arly grazing should begin 
when the plants are from three to four 
inches high. Quite frequently as many 
as 8 or 10 cows per acre at weekly in- 


(Turn to page 38) 
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Is New Onion King 


By Roscoe Fraser 


Agricultural Extension Service, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


NDIANA recently crowned a new 

onion king—Charles Brucker, of 
Monterey, Pulaski County—a king, 
who, when he bought his 100-acre 
“most-swamp” farm at public auction 
17 years ago, thought his biggest crops 
would be cattails and bullfrogs. Little 
did he dream he would some day pro- 
duce 1,716.91 bushels of Sweet Spanish 
Onions on one acre of that very bog. 
He was nearly as surprised as other 
people when he did that very thing this 
year, although he had set out to try to 
break last year’s record of 1,625 bushels 
per acre. 

When record yields like these are 
becoming so common in this country, 
it is dificult for us to imagine an onion 
shortage in England. We read that at 


Charles Brucker with part of his record-breaking 
yield of onions. 


a recent charity bazaar in London, a 
basket containing a dozen large onions 
sold for $20. At that rate, if Mr. 
Brucker had in London, the six bushels 
of onions dug from one 150-foot row 
in his field, he would almost be in the 
plutocrat class. To have 1,716.91 
bushels would probably make him one 
of the most sought-after men in all 
England. 

Onions in our own country are so 
common that we seldom think of their 
nutritive value. They are exceptionally 
rich in vitamin C, the complete lack of 
which inevitably causes scurvy. Added 
to a basic diet believed to be complete 
except for a deficiency of the pellagra- 
preventative factor, green onions pre- 
vented pellagra. It is estimated Amer- 
icans consume more than a billion 
pounds of onions a year; while in 
China, onions are the second most 
widely used food, rice rating first place. 

Nowhere are better onions grown 
than on Indiana’s 300,000 acres of muck 
land. Mr. Brucker is one of Indiana’s 
progressive muck farmers, and grows 
fine onions. Shortly after he had bought 
his farm, he attended a farm bureau 
meeting where the principal speaker 
talked about muck soil and its possi- 
bilities. At the close of the meeting, 
Mr. Brucker talked with the speaker, 
whose name he has long since forgot- 
ten. The speaker had but recently re- 
turned from a study of similar soils in 
Germany, and he advised Mr. Brucker 
that the muck in the neighborhood of 
his farm was probably the best muck 
in the United States. 

As an experiment, Mr. Brucker put 


(Turn to page 37) 








Higher Analysis 


Fertilizers as Related to 


The Victory Program 


By A. L. Mebhring 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


N THE manufacture of fertilizers, 

formulas are used providing for one 
ton of a definite grade. The total 
weight of the various materials re- 
quired to supply the necessary quan- 
tities of the three primary plant foods, 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 
in grades customarily demanded wiil 
usually be less than a ton. The cus- 
tom, therefore, is to add other material 
not containing any appreciable quan- 
tities of these three plant foods in order 
to bring the weight of the mixture to 
exactly one ton. 

For many years the average plant- 
food content of the materials available 
for making mixed fertilizers has been 
increasing, and in the past few years 
at a very rapid rate. The averag: 
total plant-food content of the mixed 
fertilizers made from these materials 
has been increasing also but at a much 
slower rate. As a result more and 
more of the material containing none 
of the primary plant foods has been 
added in order to produce the old- 
fashioned, low-analysis grades of mixed 
fertilizer still demanded by many 
farmers. 

When a material added to a fertilizer 
does not materially increase its efficiency 
in promoting crop growth it is known 
as filler. Thus enough limestone added 
to a mixture to neutralize its physi- 
ological acidity would not be filler if 
the fertilizer was intended for a highly 
acid soil. However, many of the soils 
in the West and some in the East con- 


tain enough calcium and are improved 
for certain crops by the use of physio- 
logically acid fertilizers. In such cases 
limestone in any quantity would be a 
filler. 

Filler is usually ordinary sand, but 
many materials have been used, includ- 
ing limestone, spent fuller’s earth, rock 
salt, coal ashes, grit removed in the 
preparation of refined chalk, peanut 
hulls, spent foundry sand, sawdust, etc. 

The exact quantity of filler used in 
making commercial fertilizers is un- 
known. Mehring’ has estimated the 
quantities consumed in certain years 
as follows: 








Per cent of 
Year Short tons | total fertilizer 
consumption 





| oe ae 5,000 0.7 
Se 50,000 2.9 
ba ee 112,000 3.5 
|, State 258 , 000 4.6 
| ng a aS 635 , 000 8.8 
| _ Seer 730,000 8.7 
|. ae eee 510,000 6.1 








It will be observed that very little 
filler was used in 1880 but that the 
quantity increased until sometime be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 and since then 
appears to have decreased. The reason 
for the decrease is that in 1928 dolomite 

1The Magnesium Content of Fertilizers 1850 to 


1937, A. L. Mehring, 1939 Yearbook of Commercial 
Fertilizer 32-41. 
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began to be added in rapidly increas- 
ing quantities and this has not been 
considered as filler in the above figures. 

The purpose of this article is to give 
some later figures on the use of filler 
and to emphasize the importance at 
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this time of getting rid of as much 
of it as possible. 

The 1939 census of manufactures 
gives the tonnages of the various ma- 
terials used in making mixed fertilizers 
as reported by the industry. It also 


TABLE 1.—TONNAGE AND PLANT-Foop CONTENT OF. MATERIALS USED TO MAKE 
MIXED FERTILIZERS IN 1939. 











Short 
tons 
material 
Ammonium sulphate......... 339, 590 
ee a a 87,793 
Anhydrous ammonia......... 13,047 
RE GEER... 5s. 3 v0 sce os 77,289 
CI ioe og tical sate a s-3 34,779 
NE i tace arth comets oe ho mks 16,305 
Ammonium phosphate........ 27,356 
ere 45,145 
Other inorganic nitrogenous 
MS DO, cree aos eee 69 ,476 
Cottonseed meal............. 75,903 
Other seed meals............. 10,462 
Tankage, process............. 92,638 
Tankage, afimal............. 53,951 
Tankage, garbage............ 31,091 
SN 655s.» Ginn ao weet ble 39 , 067 
WIND. ..5 . os sie wen enw 40,000 
cg ocho tnip ener 27 , 063 
pi ae re rer 50,000 
Bowne MUGS... .... 65.0 e tens 17,300 
CemGGr POMREOS. .5 6.5. 55 6e ees 50,000 
Cocoa by-products........... 25,000 
pS er ree 15,775 
ee 90,000 
Run-of-pile super............./2, 103,312 
Muriate of potash............ 424,532 
Sulphate of potash........... 56,389 
OE a ee 23,910 
BRR os es te aes 19, 434 
Sulphate of potash-magnesia. . . 12,000 
Nitrate of soda-potash........ 50,000 
Cotton hull ashes, wood ashes, 
SE IR ae 4,066 
Phosphate rock.............. 30,994 
All other materials containing 
MTN oc sil eblloves 268 , 959 
5” RES Se eR aon: 4,322,626 
Average composition with- 
MNES. 8 Sessa sscees 


Total mixed fertilizers made.|5,321,823 
Average composition with 


Average as reported by 
Bee ENS gS Rl in be. 
























Short tons 
Analysis Available 
Nitrogen | phosphoric | Potash 
Acid 
20.7 70,295 
16.0 14,047 
82.0 10,698 
20.6 15,922 
22.0 7,651 
42.0 6,848 
13 .0-35.0 3,556 9,575 
18.0 8,126 
33.0 22,927 
6.5-2.6-1.8 4,934 1,973 1,366 
7.0-2.0-2.0 732 209 
8.40.6 7,782 556 
7.5-10.4 4,046 5,611 
3-.0-3.0-1.1 933 933 
8.8-7.5 3,438 2,930 
6.0-2.7-0.6 2,400 1,080 
7.0-9.0-2.5 1,894 2,436 
2.0-0.7-6.1 1,000 350 
4.5-2.3-0.5 779 398 
§.1-1.8-1.1 2,550 900 
3.5-1.5-2.5 875 375 
3.2-24.8 505 3,912 
45.0 40,500 
19.5 427 ,696 
58.5 
49.5 
26.0 
20.0 
26.0 
14.5-15 7,250 
5 to 6 203 
4 1,240 
199,188 500,877 
4.61 11.59 
3.74 9.41 
3.44 9.23 
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gives the tonnages of mixed fertilizers 
made and the average grades reported. 
Table 1 gives those figures, supple- 
mented by some additional data ob- 
tained from other official sources. 
Most, if not all, of the 268,959 tons of 
“all other materials containing plant 
food” as shown in the table consisted 
of peat, peanut hulls, open-hearth basic 
slag, dried manure, vegetable meal, 
manganese sulphate, copper sulphate, 
and other such materials containing 
little or no available nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, or potash. 

The manufacturers were required to 
report to the Census Bureau the ton- 
nages of materials containing plant 
food consumed, but did not have to 
report materials such as sand, lime- 
stone, dolomite, etc. Of the difference 
of approximately 1,000,000 tons be- 
tween the tonnage of mixed goods 
made and the total of the tonnages of 
materials containing plant food used 
in making them, about 300,000 tons 
consisted of liming materials such as 
limestone, dolomite, etc. Therefore, 
about 700,000 tons must have been 
sand and similar inert material. 


Filler and the Farmer 


The cost of manufacturing and dis- 
tributing mixed fertilizers exclusive of 
the cost of the raw materials is about 
$11.00 a ton, and that has to be paid 
by the farmer even if the product he 
buys is nearly all sand. When used, 
the cost of the filler material also is 
added to the $11.00 that must be paid 
by the farmer. 

M. H. Lockwood of the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange made a care- 
ful study of the costs of delivering 
plant food to the farmer. He found 
that for every dollar paid by the farmer 
for 3-6-6 fertilizer 48 cents went for 
the purchase of materials and filler and 
52 cents for the cost of manufacture, 
bags, and distribution. The cost of the 
materials required to make the equiva- 
lent quantity of 4-8-8 was 42 cents and 
the total of other costs was 39 cents, 
making a total of 81 cents or a saving 
of 19% to the farmer over what he 
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would pay for the same plant food in 
a 3-6-6 grade. When the same plant- 
food materials were used to make a 
5-10-10 grade, the cost of materials was 
39 cents and other costs 32 cents, mak- 
ing a total of 71 cents, or 29% less 
than in the 3-6-6 grade. Further slight 
savings in the total cost per unit of 
plant food can be made by using more 
concentrated materials and raising the 
grade to a maximum of 9-18-18, but 
above 5-10-10 the materials required 
may even cost a few cents more. The 
savings are made on the freight, bags, 
and labor. 

In general, it may be said that with 
conditions as they are today mixed fer- 
tilizers cannot be economically pre- 
pared with less than 20° total plant 
food, and even some grades containing 
20% nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash, when prepared in the best man- 
ner possible with the most economic 
materials, require some filler in the 
formula. The following formula, 
which was used to produce non-acid 
2-8-10 fertilizer by a well-known com- 
pany in Baltimore in 1941, is an ex- 
ample: 


Ammoniating liquor.......... 100 Ibs. 
Nitrate of soda............ 10 * 
Superphosphate............ : 833 “* 
eee 100 * 
Muriate of potash......... Re: eg 
SENSE ig ae a 100 ‘“* 
Minor element material....... 5 “ 
RT Pay a 6 oe er 525 * 
Mod omy wk. 8 ba ws 2,000 lbs. 


It was shown by Mehring? that 
the average grade of superphosphate 
sold in the United States increased 
from 11% in 1880 to 18% in 1937, 
but that in some states almost all farm- 
ers were buying 20°, superphosphate 
while in others 16°, was almost always 
demanded. With present improved 
methods and quality of rock many 
manufacturers make run-of-pile super- 
phosphate containing 20°, or more 
available phosphoric oxide (P.O;) di- 

(Turn to page 40) 


2 Grades of Superphosphate Sold to Farmers in 


the U. S., A. L. Mehring, Fertilizer Review 14, 
No. 1, 3 and 12-13, 1939. 
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In this issue of Better Crops, the American Potash Institute is announcing for free distribution a 
new, educational motion picture on Potash Production in America. The scene above shows refined 
potash being stored at one of the producing plants. 
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One of the major producers extracts its potash from the brine of a partially dried up lake in 
California (above). The brine, under the heavy salt-crust surface of the lake (below), is pumped 
to the evaporators and refineries of this plant. 





The plants of the other important potash producers are located on the desert (above) near 


Carlsbad, New Mexico. Here potash is mined from deposits about 1,000 feet underground with 
the most modern mining equipment (belew). 





Left: Refining processes 
employ the most effi- 
cient methods of purifi- 
cation to produce the 
concentration of potash 
salts required for the 
making of high-grade 
chemicals and fertilizers. 


Below: To insure sup- 
plies during the peak 
demand periods, stock- 
piles of potash are ac- 
cumulated during the 
“off” seasons. This 
highly developed indus- 
try is now meeting 
America’s need for this 
essential element. 
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High Analysis Fertilizers In emergencies, corners 


: are cut and the most di- 

and the Victory Program = ** ‘wt: to effective ac 

tion is taken. One such 

corner in the manufac- 

ture and use of fertilizers is the elimination of unnecessary filler, now receiving 
special emphasis by the Government’s Fertilizer Industry Defense Committee. 

Reasons for higher analysis fertilizers are easily seen: for the farmer, more 
plant food for his money, less labor in handling, and a saving in time of applying; 
for the manufacturer, a saving in bags, labor, and wear and tear on the machinery; 
for the Government, more freight car space for other uses and a more economic 
production of vital foodstuffs. 

In this issue we are pleased to present to our readers an article by A. L. Mehring 
of the Division of Soil and Fertilizer Investigations, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, on “Higher Analysis Fertilizers as Related to the Victory Program.” 
Mr. Mehring points out the practical economies of eliminating filler, what may 
be expected in the manufacture of higher analysis fertilizers, and the publicity 
and cooperation necessary in bringing about their use by farmers loath to change 
long-established practices. With statistics he outlines the progress made and 
well defines the goal. 

The movement, of course, is being supported by the fertilizer industry and 
the educational groups. In subsequent issues, we plan to present articles from 
these two viewpoints to tie in with that of a Government official as expressed by 
Mr. Mehring. 


‘ The story of the development of a 

Potash Production potash industry in America capable 

in America of meeting the agricultural and chem- 

ical needs of this continent for potash 

has been told often in scientific cir- 

cles. What potash is, what it looks like, and its use are well known by the agricul- 

tural advisory groups. Yet a surprising number of other people have no conception 
of this essential plant-food element or of its preparation for commercial use. 

In response to innumerable requests for such information, the American Potash 
Institute has prepared a motion picture in color to show the location of potash 
deposits in this country and the mining and refining processes necessary to convert 
the potash in these deposits into products which can be used by the agricultural 
and chemical industries. 

The film is entirely of an educational nature and has been designed for the 
use of county agents, vocational teachers, other advisory groups, and members 
of the fertilizer trade for showings before audiences interested in the subject. 
It is now available for free distribution and will be found listed among other films 
on the back cover of this issue where instructions for requesting its loan are given. 
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‘ We have been actively involved in the second great world 
Looking war for a little over a month, and have been so concerned 
rw with increasing on short notice the production of those 
Fo ard military items which a peaceful nation admittedly could 
not be expected to have on hand, that many of us have 
overlooked one of the greatest assets which the United States and her Allies 
possess—American Agriculture. As this war proceeds, it is becoming more 
apparent that the military value of a balanced and abundant agricultural produc- 
tion cannot be underestimated. 

In spite of the fact that American farmers have just completed a record year, 
agricultural production to satisfy the needs of America and her Allies must be 
stepped up in 1942. The production goals which were announced in September 
of 1941 are being studied and revised upward in line with the latest information 
on these needs. But it should be emphasized that 1942 will be unlike the years 
immediately following the entrance of the United States into the first world war. 
Farmers are not being asked to increase their total output without due regard 
to a balanced production of the foods needed for greatest war effort. 

Dietetic and medical research have made great strides in the past few years 
with respect to diseases and physical deficiencies due to an inadequate diet. 
Much of these data have been utilized and translated into the 1942 agricultural 
Food for Victory program. The result has been a request for increased produc- 
tion of such foods as pork products, eggs, dairy products, fruits, fats and oils, 
and canned vegetables. At the same time production of some crops such as 
wheat, cotton, and tobacco is being held static or actually reduced. 

Agricultural prices have advanced actually and relatively since the beginning 
of 1941 and are now about 99% of parity and, according to the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, are expected to average about 25° above 1941 and about 5% 
above the present January level. However, according to Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard, “There is little excuse for any substantial increase in the price of agri- 
cultural commodities at this time and we will do everything in our power to 
check speculative increases.” In other words, there is little reason for a demand 
and supply situation in food products to contribute to the inflationary trend 
which is bound to accompany our participation in the war. The increases in 
agricultural prices which have occurred to date and which are expected in the 
future are only sufficient to insure the farmer his fair share of our total national 
income which in 1942 is expected to be about 10 billion dollars greater than 1941. 

Incomes of industrial workers are expected to average 15° greater than in 1941. 
This is nearly double total industrial wages at the beginning of the war. It is, 
of course, recognized that there will be increased taxes and purchases of Defense 
Bonds tending to drain off a part of this expanded purchasing power, but the 
experts do not believe that these two factors will be of sufficient influence to 
reduce the demand for farm products. The actual money income available for 
the purchase of consumer goods may not be much, if any, greater than in 1941, 
but it should be remembered that the diversion of factory capacities to the pro- 
duction of military articles is reducing the quantities of civilian goods available 
for purchase and leaving the income which might have been expended on such 
goods available for the purchase of food products. Thus it is expected that the 
demand for agricultural products in 1942 will be greater than in 1941. 

Increased Government purchases of farm products for shipment to our Allies 
and for other purposes and the substitution of domestic products for some of 
those which were formerly imported will also add to the total demand. With 
favorable weather the American farmer should be able to meet these increased 
demands and collect in 1942 an income about 2 billion dollars greater than that 
he received in 1941. 
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This seetion contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and liste 
all recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture, the State Experiment Stations, 


and Canada, relating to Fertilizers, Soils, Crops, and Economics. 


A file of this department of 


CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from these 


sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


The importance of the fertility con- 
ditions on not only the growth but the 
type of plant produced by soybeans has 
been strikingly shown by C. E. Fergu- 
son and W. A. Albrecht in Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station Re- 
search Bulletin 330 entitled “Nitrogen 
Fixation and Soil Fertility Exhaustion 
by Soybeans Under Different Levels of 
Potassium.” They grew the soybeans 
under carefully and cleverly controlled 
conditions with constant supplies of 
phosphorus, calcium, and magnesium 
but varying supplies of potassium, with 
barium added inversely proportionate 
to the potassium to balance this effect. 

Some of the plants were inoculated. 
On these, when potassium was added 
in increasing amounts, growth of the 
plants increased, nodulation of the roots 
was greater, nitrogen fixation was in- 
creased, protein production was higher, 
and carbohydrate production was higher. 
When potassium was entirely omitted, 
there was practically no nitrogen fixed 
by the nodules. While increasing po- 
tassium increased the nitrogen fixed, it 
decreased the percentage content of 
nitrogen, indicating that the potassium 
influenced the carbohydrate production 
even more than it influenced protein 
production. The actual percentage of 
starch, however, was not increased regu- 
larly by potash although the total 
amount of starch produced was in- 
creased. The potassium did not affect 
the calcium percentage markedly al- 
though it increased the total amount of 
calcium taken in by the plant. In gen- 
eral the magnesium was reduced both 
proportionally and in total amount by 
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increasing the potassium. Increasing 
the potassium usually increased the 
amount of phosphorus taken in but did 
not change the percentage content very 
much. A very noticeable effect of this 
potassium was to increase the efficiency 
of the foraging power of the plants for 
phosphorus since with increasing potas- 
sium the proportionate amount of total 
phosphorus utilized in the plant was 
markedly increased. 

When the plants were not inoculated, 
they behaved much differently. In- 
creasing the potassium increased the 
growth up to the second increment, but 
the last increment caused a decrease 
under the second increment. The po- 
tassium content was increased while the 
nitrogen content was decreased by add- 
ing the potassium. Since the plants had 
no access to any outside sources of 
nitrogen, the only source was that con- 
tained in the seed. It is interesting and 
important to note that the plants con- 
tained less total nitrogen than was con- 
tained in the original seed. Thus the 
seed actually lost some of its nitrogen 
to the soil. Increasing the potash in- 
creased the carbohydrate production 
very greatly in these uninoculated soy- 
bean plants, in marked contrast to the 
condition existing when the plant was 
inoculated. About the same relation- 
ship for calcium, phosphorus, and mag- 
nesium existed in the inoculated and 
uninoculated plants. 

In order to study the effects of soil de- 
pletion on the behavior of the plant, sec- 
ond and third crops of soybeans were 
grown on the soil which had grown the 
inoculated plants. These succeeding 
crops likewise were inoculated but no 
additional nutrients were added. With 
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the exception of the soil which had re- 
ceived the highest potash application 
there was a negative potash absorption 
by the plants grown after the initial 
crop, i.e., the plants did not contain 
as much potassium as did the original 
seed, indicating that the first crop had 
greatly depleted the potassium supply 
in the soil. There was practically no 
nitrogen fixation; in fact, in the case of 
the plants grown on the soil which did 
not receive any potassium at any time 
there was a negative fixation, i.e., the 
seed gave up some of its nitrogen to 
the soil. There was also a negative 
phosphorus absorption, showing that 
the seeds gave up phosphorus to the 
soil. In the case of calcium and magne- 
sium, there never was any negative 
absorption. 

When the third crop of soybeans was 
grown on the same soil there was again 
a negative absorption of potassium but 
oddly enough not always as much as in 
the case of the second crop since in 
effect the seed of the second crop 
fertilized the soil and the residual effects 
of this were observed in the third crop. 
The same general relationships, how- 
ever, held in the case of both residual 
crops. The plants growing on these de- 
pleted soils did not fix much if any 
nitrogen and in some cases had a nega- 
tive fixation. Protein production was 
therefore correspondingly reduced. Car- 
bohydrate production was not reduced 
to anywhere near the same extent as 
protein formation with the result that 
the plants were very high in carbohy- 
drate in proportion to their protein, 
thus approaching the same condition as 
in the case of the uninoculated plants. 
The authors stressed the importance 
of this, bringing out that uninoculated 
plants or plants growing on soils low 
in fertility actually behave like non- 
leguminous plants rather than legumi- 
nous plants, and they therefore do not 
possess the highly desirable feeding 
properties associated with well-grown 
leguminous plants. 

The plants under all conditions ap- 
peared to have an efficient foraging ca- 
pacity for magnesium and even when 
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the soil was very low in magnesium, 
seemed to be able to get all they re- 
quired. This condition in all proba- 
bility would not go on indefinitely. 
These interesting investigations are 
of great significance in view of the fact 
that soybeans are frequently recom- 
mended as a leguminous crop to be 
grown on soils of low fertility. This 
work shows that while the soybeans 
might grow fairly well on such soil, 
the quality of the crop is seriously im- 
paired and the plants produced may 
actually possess few of the desirable 
characteristics associated with legumes. 
The growing of soybeans on depleted 
soils therefore must be recognized as a 
makeshift arrangement and steps should 
be taken to build up the fertility of the 
soil rather than indefinitely try to grow 
legumes on the depleted soil. 


q There probably is no crop on which 
there is a greater diversity of opinion 
as to proper fertilization than peanuts. 
Judged by ordinary standards, the crop 
may react very peculiarly and quite in- 
consistently to various treatments. With 
large acreages of this crop already grown 
throughout the South and even greater 
acreages called for in connection with 
the war program, any work that helps 
clarify the problem of the fertilization 
of peanuts is an important contribution. 
North Carolina Experiment Station Bul- 
letin 330, “Soil Fertility Studies With 
Peanuts,” by E. R. Collins and H. D. 
Morris, certainly falls in this category. 

Much needed complete data on the 
chemical composition of the plant when 
growing under present-day farming con- 
ditions show the large amounts of foods 
that are contained in this crop. As it 
is usually handled, nearly everything 
that is produced is taken off the land. 
While the nitrogen contained in the 
plant comes largely from the air, due 
to the fact that peanuts are a legume, 
the phosphoric acid, potash, calcium, 
and magnesium contained in the crop 
are a net loss to the soil except as re- 
placed by lime and fertilizer treatments. 
The authors show that a good crop will 
remove the equivalent of 175 pounds 
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of an 0-8-12 fertilizer in the nuts alone 
and 300 pounds of an 0-8-34 in the nuts 
and hay together. On the basis of ex- 
periments and numerous field tests with 
different lime and fertilizer treatments 
the authors recommend several forms 
of treatment. One involves the use of 
400 pounds dolomitic limestone in the 
row with a side-dressing of 50 to 100 
pounds muriate of potash as the peanuts 
come through the ground; or a potash- 
lime mixture applied in the row at 
planting time or as a side-dressing when 
the peanuts come through the ground. 
The former treatment is preferable. 

Many growers feel that gypsum ts very 
beneficial and the authors found this 
to be substantiated in many, but by no 
means all, cases. They recommend that 
gypsum be used only on acid soils or on 
light, sandy soils, or where it is known 
to give a response. They point out that 
gypsum alone has been uneconomical 
in about 44 per cent of the tests made. 
This would indicate that usually gyp- 
sum should be used along with other 
treatments. Mixed fertilizer also can 
be used. Analyses such as 0-8-8, 0-8-16, 
or 3-12-6 are adapted to soils deficient 
in phosphate, with or without addi- 
tional applications of limestone or gyp- 
sum as needed. 


€ The rapid increase in alfalfa acreage 
in recent years has been accompanied 
by new problems in obtaining and main- 
taining good stands and yields. One 
of these problems is the yellowing of 
alfalfa leaves called “alfalfa yellows.” 
This has been observed in many parts 
of the country. Widespread trouble of 
this nature in western Washington led 
to an extensive investigation of the prob- 
lem by the Experiment Station, the re- 
sults of which have been published as 
Bulletin 396, “Boron Deficiency of Al- 
falfa in Western Washington,” by K. 
Baur, G. A. Huber, and L. C. Wheeting. 

Alfalfa yellows is not an entirely new 
disease and for many years it was 
ascribed almost entirely to damage 
caused by leafhoppers. More recent in- 
vestigations have indicated that two or 
three factors may cause alfalfa yellows, 
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in many places the most important 
being deficiency of boron. Alfalfa yel- 
lows due to boron deficiency usually is 
accompanied with a shortening between 
the branches, particularly at the grow- 
ing tip of the plant, while with leafhop- 
per injury this characteristic stunting of 
growth will not be an accompanying 
result. Numerous field and greenhouse 
experiments by the authors have shown 
that applications of boron in the form of 
ordinary borax or boric acid will correct 
the yellows due to boron deficiency. 
The rate of application will be depend- 
ent on the extent of the deficiency and 
the kind of soil, but usually where the 
trouble shows up at all seriously 30 to 
40 pounds on light soils and 50 to 60 
pounds of borax per acre on the heavy 
soils will be needed. Growers are 
warned against using more than the 
maximum amounts recommended. The 
cost of the material is very low and re- 
turns may be very high, with increased 
yields sometimes double and more over 
areas not treated with borax. 

The authors also briefly describe a 
method they have used with consider- 
able success in determining in the green- 
house whether the soil is deficient in 
boron. They developed a technique of 
growing sunflowers in soils in the green- 
house and recording the time required 
for boron deficiency to be observed on 
the plants. The length of time before 
boron-deficiency symptoms developed 
on the sunflowers was then correlated 
with field response to boron, and in this 
way a rather accurate estimate of the 
available boron supply in the soil could 
be obtained. The correlation has not 
yet been fully worked out, but it has 
been observed that when boron de- 
ficiency does not develop in the sun- 
flower, or develops only in the late 
period of growth, there is little likeli- 
hood that plants in the field growing 
on the same soil will.respond to boron 
applications. The authors have in- 
cluded a good color plate showing boron 
deficiency on alfalfa, and they also 
briefly describe the conditions under 
which boron deficiency is more likely 
to develop. 
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q Since Rhode Island soils usually are 
deficient in potash, the Experiment Sta- 
tion there has devoted considerable at- 
tention to the problem of potash fertili- 
zation. Some of these experiments have 
been going on for 30 years and are 
probably the oldest in the country de- 
voted exclusively to this nutrient. Re- 
cent data not previously published have 
been compiled, summarized, and inter- 
preted in Rhode Island Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin 280, “Field 
Experiments with Potash Fertilizers,” 
by T. E. Odland and T. R. Cox. The 
experiment is laid out in a way to com- 
pare various forms of potash fertilizers, 
three different rates of application, all 
with uniform nitrogen and phosphorus 
application, and also high potash appli- 
cations with low nitrogen or low phos- 
phorus applications. Representative 
vegetable and field crops were grown. 

Only a few of the outstanding items 
out of the many data in this bulletin 
can be mentioned here. The response 
to potash was by no means the same in 
going from a very low to a medium 
application as it was in going from a 
medium level to a high level of potash 
fertilization. Parsnips responded the 
most in going from a very low to a 
medium level of fertilization, followed 
in order by corn, cabbage, onions, man- 
gels, potatoes, tomatoes, hay, carrots, 
and oats. In going from a medium level 
to a high level of potash fertilization the 
order of response was as follows: man- 
gels, cabbage, tomatoes, parsnips, pota- 
toes, hay, onions, carrots, oats, and corn. 

The relative position of corn in the 
two lists is particularly noteworthy. It 
was one of the most responsive crops in 
going from a low to a medium fertiliza- 
tion but the least responsive going from 
medium to a high level. This would 
indicate that corn while having a great 
need for potash does not respond to 
more than medium applications, while 
crops like parsnips, tomatoes, cabbage, 
and mangels respond to high potash 
applications. The position of hay is 
somewhat misleading since the figures 
represent an average of several years 
with a grass and legume mixture and 
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several years with a grass mixture. The 
grass-legume mixture responded much 
more to potash application than the 
straight grass mixture; in fact, in the 
grass-legume mixture the amount of 
legumes present was largely propor- 
tionate to the amount of potash applied. 

Crops from three levels of potash fer- 
tilization were analyzed for their potash 
content and it was observed that the 
potash content increased as the applica- 
tion increased, although not by any 
means always in the same proportion. 
In going from the low to the high pot- 
ash application the potash content in 
cabbage, for example, increased more 
than fivefold, while in the case of squash 
it increased less than twofold. It was 
observed that the yield did not always 
increase in proportion to the increase 
in potash content, indicating that in 
some cases at least the plant was able 
to obtain more potash than it could uti- 
lize due to other factors limiting the 
growth. In the case of potatoes, tests 
were made on the cooking quality of 
the tubers from the variously fertilized 
plots and it was found that those from 
the high potash plots were consistently 
more mealy than those from the low 
potash plots. 

The potash materials compared were 
muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, 
kainit, and sulphate of potash magnesia. 
Considering the results as a whole, 
no one carrier appeared to be markedly 
superior to the other carriers. For this 
reason the authors suggest that the cost 
per unit of potash should be the govern- 
ing factor in deciding which form 
should be used on the crops in question. 


“Fertilizers Used in Alabama, Season of 
1941,” St. Dept. of Agr. and Inds., Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

“Men—Land—Phosphate,” Agr. Ext. Serv., 
Auburn, Ala., Cir. 220, Jan. 1941, Charles S. 
Davis. 

“Commercial Fertilizer Sales as Reported to 
Date for the Quarter Ended September 30, 
1941,” St. Dept. of Agr., Sacramento, Calif., 
Anns. FM-34, Nov. 21, 1941. 

“Inspection of Commercial Fertilizers,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Lafayette, Ind., Cir. 265, May 1941. 

“Report of Analysis of Commercial Fer- 
tilizers,’ St. Dept. of Agr. and Imm., Baton 
Rouge, La., Fert. Rpt., Season 1940-1941. 
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“Nitrogen Fixation and Soil Fertility Ex- 
haustion by Soybeans Under Different Levels 
of Potassium,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Columbia, Mo.. 
Res. Bul. 330, May 1941, Carl E. Ferguson and 
Wm. A. Albrecht. 

“Fertilizer Investigations in Montana in 
1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, Mont., Bul. 
395, Aug. 1941, A. H. Post. 

“Fertilizers and Field Crops. I, ll, and III,” 
Cornell Univ. Agr: Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., 
Bul. 748, Bul. 749, and Bul. 750, Mar. 1941, 
E. L. Worthen. 

“Report of Analyses of Commercial Ferti- 
lizers Sold in New York State, July 1, 1939, 
to June 30, 1940,” Dept. of Agr. and Mkts., 
Albany, N. Y., Bul. 332, Part I, Jan. 1941. 

“Report of Analyses of Samples of Lime 
Materials Used for Agricultural Purposes Sold 
in New York State, July 1, 1931, to June 30, 
1940,” Dept. of Agr. and Mkts., Albany, N. Y., 
Bul. 332, Part Il, Mar. 1941. 

“Inspection and Analysis of Commercial 
Fertilizers,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Clemson, S. C., 
Bul. 336, Nov. 1941, B. D. Cloaninger. 

“Commercial Fertilizers in 1940-41,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., College Station, Tex., Bul. 607, Sept. 
1941, G. S. Fraps, T. L. Ogier, and S. E. 
Asbury. 

“Rules and Regulations Pertaining to _the 
Sale of Commercial Fertilizer,” St. Dept. of 
Agr., Charleston, W. Va., Bul. (n.s.) 22, July 
1, 1941. 


Soils 


{ Because of the proximity to New 
York City the agriculture on Long 
Island is usually rather intensive, being 
devoted largely to potatoes and other 
vegetable crops. However, a certain 
proportion of the Island is devoted to 
forage crops, including pastures, either 
to furnish feed for livestock on the 
Island or to provide cover on land not 
planted to vegetables. General recom- 
mendations for the growing and fertili- 
zation of these crops other than vege- 
tables are given in Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulle- 
tin 755, “Soil and Pasture Management 
for Long Island, New York,” by A. F. 
Gustafson and D. B. Johnstone-Wallace. 

Brief descriptions of the principal soil 
types and complete chemical analyses 
of them are given. These indicate that 
most of the soils are of only moderate 
to low natural fertility. Lime is needed 
on many of the soils if the acidity is to 
be kept within the range favorable for 
growing legume crops. Phosphorus is 
usually needed on all soils, and potash 
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fertilizers also for most crops on all but 
the heaviest and most fertile soils. 

For alfalfa, potash and phosphate are 
recommended, 600 to 800 pounds per 
acre of superphosphate at planting time, 
with 400 pounds per acre as a top- 
dresser on alternate years on heavy soils 
and 300 pounds every year on sandy 
soil after the stand is 3 years old; 200 
pounds muriate of potash at seeding 
time except on the very heavy soils, 
with a top-dressing of 100 pounds of 
muriate every two years on heavy soils 
and every year on light soils after the 
second year of cutting. If heavy appli- 
cations of manure or fertilizer have been 
made to the soil immediately preceding 
alfalfa, no fertilizer is needed at plant- 
ing time, but top-dressings should be 
made. Boron and other trace elements 
may be needed for alfalfa and other 
legumes, particularly if no manure is 
used. Nitrogen should not be applied 
except on light soils to start the crop. 

For corn 200 to 300 pounds per acre 
of fertilizer in a 1-2-1 ratio are recom- 
mended except where it follows a heavy 
manure or a good legume sod turned 
under, in which case only superphos- 
phate is recommended. 

For pastures 600 to 800 pounds of 
superphosphate every 3 or 4 years on all 
soils and 100 pounds of muriate of pot- 
ash on all light soils and on some of 
the heavy soils are recommended. Fall 
application every 3 or 4 years is sug- 
gested for all fertilizer treatments ex- 
cept nitrogen, whereas 100 to 200 
pounds per acre of a quickly acting 
nitrogen fertilizer should be applied 
each spring. It is recommended, how- 
ever, that the nitrogen application be 
confined to small intensive pastures with 
the main pastures obtaining their nitro- 
gen by favoring legumes in the pasture 
sod, through proper fertilization with 
phosphate, and potash, and the applica- 
tion of lime to correct soil acidity. 

Other information on the fertilization 
of forage crops, grass mixtures for hay 
and different types of pastures, and the 
prevention of soil blowing are given 
in this useful bulletin. 
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“Simple Practices in Conservation,” Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Amherst, Mass., Sp. Cir. 73, Sept. 1940, 
A. B. Beaumont. 

“Some Causes of Infertility in Montana 
Soils,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, Mont., Cir. 
164, Nov. 1941, Edmund Burke and H. E. 
Morris. 

“Effect of Soil Moisture and Fertilizer 
Placement on Vitality of the Potato Seed Piece,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Durham, N. H., Cir. 59, Apr. 
1941, Stuart Dunn. 

“Soils in Relation to Fruit-growing in New 
York. Part XV. Seasonal and Soil Influences 
on Oxygen and Carbon-dioxide Levels of New 
York Orchard Soils,’ Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 763, June 1941, Damon 
Boynton. 

“Contour Strip Cropping Saves Both Soil 
and Water,’ U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., 
Cons. Folder 1. 

“Protected Waterways in Cultivated Fields,” 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., Cons. Folder 2. 

“Wildlife and Soil Conservation Go Hand 
in Hand,” U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., Cons. 
Folder 3. 

“Range Improvement by Proper Stocking,” 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., Cons. Folder 4. 

“Strip Cropping for Control of Wind Ero- 
sion,” U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., Cons. 
Folder 5. 

“Save Soil, Moisture With Contour Tillage,” 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., Cons. Folder 6. 

“1942 Agricultural Conservation Program 
Bulletin,” U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., ACP- 
1942, Oct. 31, 1941. 

“Soil Survey, Greenbrier County, West Vir- 
ginia,’ U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., Series 
1937, No. 3, Sept. 1941, A. ]. Vessel, M. E. 
Swann, and H. M. Fridley. 

“The Cotton-and-Tobacco South,’ U.S.D.A., 
Washington, D. C., Misc. Pub. 474, Oct. 1941. 


Crops 


{ Those interested in growing the in- 
triguing group of plants called “gourds” 
for useful or ornamental purposes will 
welcome Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station Bulletin 356, “Gourds 
—Uses, Culture, Identification,” by 
A. E. Hutchins and L. Sando. The 
publication covers very well the subjects 
indicated in the title. 


( The importance of pastures as a 
forage-producing part of the farm has 
long been stressed, and with the em- 
phasis being placed on dairy and beef 
production by the defense program 
even greater utilization of pastures has 
to be made. Two excellent bulletins 
on this subject have recently been issued 
by the Virginia Experiment Station. 
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Bulletin 330, “Lime and Fertilizers 
Improve Pastures,” by W. R. Perkins, 
A. L. Grizzard, and T. B. Hutcheson 
summarizes a series of experiments and 
tests carried out in southwest Virginia. 
Lime and different combinations ot 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
were applied over a period of years. 
Yields of herbage and botanical com- 
position of the sod were recorded. It 
was found that lime and a complete 
fertilizer were most effective in build- 
ing up a pasture. After the initial 
building up stage was completed, 
which usually resulted in the establish- 
ment of legumes in the pasture, then 
nitrogen could be omitted from the 
fertilizer, and only lime, phosphate, 
and potash used. On the soil studied, 
phosphate was usually the first limiting 
factor; and until legumes were intro- 
duced, nitrogen was usually the second 
limiting factor. Potash would give 
substantial increases in yield and im- 
provement in the botanical composi- 
tion of the pasture when applied in 
addition to the lime, nitrogen, and 
phosphate. As was to be expected, 
potash increased the proportion of leg- 
umes in the pastures in most cases. 

In Bulletin 333, “Experiments and 
Observations on Pasture Management 
in Appomattox County,” by T. B. 
Hutcheson, there is a broader discussion 
of other factors, along with fertilizers, 
that are important in building up and 
maintaining pastures. Various seed 
mixtures of grasses and legumes were 
tried, different types of renovation 
measures were compared, and the 
effects of treatments on the gain in 
weight of cattle pasturing were re- 
corded. The author brings out that in 
some cases the proper renovation of a 
pasture will cost more than the original 
value of the land but after building up 
the pasture its return will amply repay 
the investment. On the soils in this 
county also lime and phosphate were 
the first limiting elements, and in the 
early stages of renovation nitrogen was 
a limiting factor, but best results were 
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obtained only when potash was used 
in addition to these. 

After the first stages of renovation 
were completed the most economical 
treatments appeared to be lime, phos- 
phate, and potash, since these nutrients 
favored the establishment of legumes, 
which could supply nitrogen, in the 
pasture. 

Both of these bulletins contain a lot 
of sound practical information and ad- 
vice on the profitable and efficient man- 
agement of pastures, applicable not only 
to Virginia but other states with similar 
climatic conditions. 


“Report of the Minister of Agriculture for 
the Dominion of Canada for the Year Ended 
March 31, 1941,” Dom. Dept. of Agr., Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 

“Report of the Minister of Agriculture, 
Province of Ontario, for the Year Ending 
March 31, 1941,” Ont. Dept. of Agr., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

“Fifty-third Annual Report for the Year 
1940-41,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Experiment, Ga. 

“Better Methods of Pimiento Production,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Experiment, Ga., Bul. 218, Oct. 
1941, H. L. Cochran. 

“Suggestions for Establishing Improved 
Pastures in the Coastal Plain of Georgia,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Tifton, Ga., Mimeog. Paper 1, June 
10, 1941. 

“Suggestions for the Commercial Production 
of Tomato Plants in South Georgia for Sale 
in the Eastern and Mid-western Canning 
Areas,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Tifton, Ga., Mimeog. 
Paper 3, Aug. 15, 1941. 

“Suggestions for Commercial Onion Produc- 
tion,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Tifton, Ga., Mimeog. 
Paper 4, Sept. 15, 1941. 

“Permanent Pastures—the Establishment of 
Bahia Grass from Seed,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Tifton, 
Ga., Mimeog. Paper 6, Oct. 1, 1941. 

“Results of Bindweed Control Experiments 
at the Fort Hays Branch Station, Hays, Kansas, 
1935 to 1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Manhattan, 
Kans., Bul. 296, June 1941, F. L. Timmons. 

“Tame Pastures in Kansas,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Manhattan, Kans., Cir. 206, June 1941, Kling 
L. Anderson. 

“Re-establishing Native Grasses by the Hay 
Method,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Manhattan, Kans., 
Cir. 208, Oct. 1941, Leon E. Wenger. 

“Report of Progress for Year Ending June 
30, 1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Orono, Maine, Bul. 
400, June 1940. 

“Annual Report for the Fiscal Year Ending 
November 30, 1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Amherst, 
Mass., Bul. 378, Feb. 1941. 

“Agricultural Research in New Hampshire— 
Annual Report for 1940,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Durham, N. H., Bul. 330, May 1941. 
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“High Quality Roughage Arms Dairymen 
for National Defense,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New 
Brunswick, N. ]. 

“Farm Defense Program and the New Jersey 
Vegetable Grower,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New 
Brunswick, N. ]. 

“Woody Plants for Shady Places,” Cornell 
Univ. Agr. Ext. Serv., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 465, 
June 1941, R. W. Curtis and ]. F. Cornman. 

“Lily Forcing,” Cornell Univ. Agr. Ext. 
Serv., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 467, Aug. 1941, 
Kenneth Post. 

“Sixteenth Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1941, with Meteorological 
Records for 1883 to 1940, Inclusive,’ Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y., P. ]. Parrott. 

“Grass,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. Dak., 
Bul. 300, June 1941. 

“Fifty-fourth Annual Report, 1940-1941,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Burlington, Vt., Bul. 475, Aug. 
1941, J. L. Hills. 

“Grass Waterways Control and Prevent Gul- 
lies,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Madison, Wis., Cir. 320, 
Aug. 1941, O. R. Zeasman. 

“Climate and Man,” U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D. C., 1941 Yearbook of Agr. 

“New Hampshire Farm Handbook, 1941,” 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. 

“Rice Varieties and Their Comparative 
Yields in the United States,’ U.S.D.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Cir. 612, Sept. 1941. 

“Avocado Production in the United States,” 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., Cir. 620, Sept. 
1941, H. P. Traub, C. S. Pomeroy, T. R. 
Robinson, and W. W. Aldrich. 

“The Work of The United States Cotton 
Ginning Laboratory,” U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D. C., Misc. Pub. 445. 

“Cotton from Boll to Bale,” U.S.D.A., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Leaf. 211, Oct. 1941, F. L. 
Gerdes, W. ]. Martin, and C. A. Bennett. 

“Medicinal Plants—Analysis and Summary 
of Information on the Crop Possibilities of 
Medicinal Plants of Essential Significance,” 
U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., June 1941, D. M. 
Crooks and A. F. Sievers. 

“Condiment Plants—Analysis and Summary 
of Information on the Crop Possibilities of 
Condiment Plants that May Be Grown in the 
United States,’ U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C., 
July 1941, D. M. Crooks and A. F. Sievers. 

“Descriptions of Types of Principal Ameri- 
can Varieties of Onions,” U.S.D.A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., Misc. Pub. 435, Sept. 1941. 


Economics 


In these times of rising taxes and 
governmental costs, studies relating to 
taxation are particularly interesting. 
Section 6 of Part 2, “Income Parity for 
Agriculture” deals with the subject of 
farm property taxes. The report was 
prepared by Donald Jackson and Ger- 
hard J. Isaac of the Bureau of Agri- 
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cultural Economics. The report was 
also prepared and issued as a regular 
research report of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

When it passed the Soil Conservation 
and Domestic Allotment Act in Febru- 
ary 1936, Congress presented the prob- 
lem of estimating income parity for 
farmers for it was definitely stated in 
that Act that it was the intent and 
purpose to reestablish the ratio between 
the purchasing power of the net income 
per person on farms and the income 
per person not on farms that prevailed 
during the 5-year period, August 1909 
to July 1914 inclusive, as determined 
from statistics available in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. In 1938 the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act changed 
the definition of parity to read as 
follows: . 

“Parity, as applied to income, shall 
be that per capita net income of indi- 
viduals on farms from farming opera- 
tions that bears the per capita net income 
of individuals not on farms the same 
relation as prevailed during the period 
from August 1909 to July 1914.” 

In the latter definition, the purchas- 
ing power requirement was omitted 
and income was limited to income re- 
ceived from farm operations. The proj- 
ect of developing income parity esti- 
mates was begun in 1936 as a coopera- 
tive enterprise of the AAA with the 
Bureau of Home Economics and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics par- 
ticipating. The results of the study are 
being made available in a series of pre- 
liminary reports under the general 
heading “Income Parity for Agricul- 
ture.” 

Farm taxes enter into parity deter- 
minations under two different cate- 
gories. First, as they relate to the price 
index and second as they relate to the 
income parity relationship. The report 
deals with both points of view. 

The taxes paid per acre of land in the 
United States have increased consider- 
ably since 1910 and are now about 190% 
of the base period. The actual amount 
per acre paid was estimated to be 13¢ 
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in 1890, 19¢ in 1910, 51¢ in 1920, and 
39¢ in 1939. The change in amount 
per $100 valuation has been from 47¢ 
in 1910 to 79¢ in 1920, $1.30 in 1930, 
and $1.16 in 1939. The average total 
farm property taxes paid 1909-1913 
amounted to $212,752,000 as contrasted 
to $547,020,000 in 1920, $637,611,000 
in 1930, and to $460,450,000 in 1939. 
In 1939 the total farm tax bill was less 
than in 1930 or 1920 but was more than 
twice the annual average between 1909 
and 1913. The trend was upward to 
about 1929 when the peak of $641,119,- 
000 was reached. From that time the 
total farm tax bill has declined to a 
low point of $420,086,000 in 1934 and 
to its present level of $460,450,000. 
The increase in farm taxes per acre 
between 1900 and 1920 was 7% per 
year. It was 2% per year from 1920 to 
1929 in spite of the fact that there was 
not a corresponding slackening in the 
growth of Government service nor de- 
crease in the per unit prices and wages 
paid by Government offices. It is be- 
lieved that the abruptness in the change 
of the rate of tax increase is accounted 
for by the increasing importance of 
three other major sources of revenue, 
other state and local taxes, federal 
grants, and borrowing. The report 
deals in detail with the method of 
computing the farm tax series, adequacy 
of the sample, reasons for selection of 
base period, weights, and relation be- 
tween Government services and income. 


“Economic Considerations in Planning for 
Soil Conservation on Tobacco-combination 
Farms,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Storrs, Conn., Mar. 
1941, James W. Bottomley. 

“Illinois Crop and Livestock Statistics. An- 
nual Summary, Crops 1940 and Livestock 
1941,” St. Dept. of Agr., Springfield, Il., 
Cir. 442. 

“An Examination of the Accuracy of Lat- 
tice and Lattice Square Experiments on Corn,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames, lowa, Res. Bul. 289, 
Aug. 1941, W. G. Cochran. 

“Planning the Farm Business in the Blue- 
stem Belt of Kansas,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Manhat- 
tan, Kans., Bul. 294, Mar. 1941, Raymond ]. 
Doll. 

“Market Quality of Kansas Potatoes as De- 
termined by Federal Inspection,” Agr. Exp. 
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Sta., Manhattan, Kans., Bul. 298, Nov. 1941, 
Franklin L. Parsons. 

“Farm Organization and Costs and Returns 
in Producing Potatoes on Farms in the St. John 
River Area of Aroostook County, Maine, 1937,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Orono, Maine, Bul. 406, July 
1941, William E. Schrumpf. 

“Trends in Market Prices for Montana Farm 
and Ranch Products,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, 
Mont., Bul. 394, Aug. 1941, Harold G. Hal- 
crow and Jay G. Diamond. 

“Costs and Returns for the Cabbage Enter- 
prise, 1938 and 1939,” Cornell Univ. Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 759, June 1941, 
R. W. Hoecker. 

“Prices of Apple Varieties as a Factor in 
Variety Selection,” Cornell Univ. Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Ithaca, N. Y., Bul. 761, June 1941, M. D. 
Woodin. 
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“Some Successful Systems of Renting Land 
in Tennessee,” Agr. Ext. Serv., Knoxville, 
Tenn., Ext. Pub. 254, Oct. 1941, H. C. Holmes. 
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Charles Brucker Is New Onion King 


(From page 19) 


out a few potatoes and onions. Those 
first years he thought 300 bushels of 
onions per acre was a pretty good yield. 
A representative of a fertilizer company 
worked with him, putting out all kinds 
of experimental plots. Yields increased 
until by 1939 he raised 1,280 bushels 
per acre, setting a new State record for 
Southport Yellow Globes. 

Most years Mr. Brucker usually 
plants about eight acres in onions, but 
due to labor shortage, little itinerant 
labor being used in his vicinity, and to 
one of his sons going to camp, he 
planted only 1% acres this year. He 
had out about 30 acres of potatoes, 
cabbage, and carrots, and sold his vege- 
tables right at the farm. On the rest 
of his 250 acres he grew feed for his 
dairy herd and beef cattle. 

The onion field was plowed April 2 
and 3, nine inches deep, an eight-inch 
green rye crop being plowed under. 
The field was then double disked four 
times, floated and planked before plant- 
ing. An 0-8-24 fertilizer at the rate of 
1,200 pounds per acre was drilled in 
with a wheat drill just before the 
ground was floated, or leveled. Sweet 
Spanish seed, four pounds per acre, 
was planted April 17, three-fourths of 
an inch deep, in rows 12 inches apart. 


The onions were hand weeded twice 
and gone over with a mulcher. 

In 1940 potatoes were grown in this 
field. They were fertilized with 1,000 
pounds of 0-8-24, and produced a yield 
of about 400 bushels per acre. 

The onions were pulled and put in 
windrows August 19 and 20, and 
topped August 26 to 30. Weeding, 
pulling, and topping were all done by 
neighbor boys. 

Mr. Brucker spoke of a demonstra- 
tion he saw on Bill Gehring’s farm a 
few years ago where potatoes were dug 
with a one-row potato digger, and a 
small hand-turned grader was demon- 
strated. Now the commercial growers 
use two-row diggers and large power 
graders. Most growers also mechan- 
ically wash or brush their potatoes. 

“And I remember telling my wife 
after seeing 400 bushels of potatoes dug 
from one acre at Whit Gast’s that if 
they increased production on_ this 
ground much more, the stuff couldn’t 
stay in the ground. There wouldn’t 
be room for all of it. Now nothing 
would surprise me. This dirt is the 
finest in the world and I, for one, shall 
keep trying to increase production per 
acre and improve quality. The North- 
ern Indiana Muck Area is truly the 
garden spot of the world.” 
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Growing Ladino Clover in the Northeast 
(From page 18) 


tervals may be necessary at this season 
of the year to make the most economi- 
cal use of the herbage. The use of 
portable electric fences for dividing the 
Ladino pasture has been found to be an 
essential part of the management pro- 
gram. This or some other system of 
dividing the field will be found to be 
necessary in order to prevent excessive 
grazing and to insure maximum utili- 
zation of the feed produced. 

Young Ladino clover is laxative and 
animals may lose flesh when grazing 
on it unless they are gradually ac- 
customed to it. To guard against this, 
as well as against a bloat which may 


result if animals stuff themselves on 
clover, they should be pretty well filled 
up on hay before being turned out and 
for the first few weeks of grazing 
allowed to graze only about 15 minutes 
at any one time. The time of grazing 
may be lengthened gradually and alter- 
nated wherever possible between La- 
dino and permanent grass pasture. 
Such a grazing program insures a high 
level of milk production, reduces the 
need for concentrates, and keeps the 
cost of production of milk at a mini- 
mum No dairy farmer in the North- 
east can afford to ignore the possibili- 
ties of Ladino clover. 


Kudzu—A Mender of Tattered Lands 


(From page 13) 


with the soil. Two seedlings go into 
each hill after rains have fallen sufh- 
ciently to settle the soil. 

Bailey’s plan calls for spacing of 
plants in rows to give 500 per acre. 
He has an arithmetical trick by which 
he divides 88 by the row width to 
arrive at the right spacing within rows. 
Where hay production is desired, 
Bailey’s tip is to broadcast 400 to 600 
pounds of superphosphate per acre (or 
its equivalent in basic slag), and disk 
the field just before growth begins the 
second or third season. 

Kudzu willingly and capably repairs 
the hurts of stricken agriculture wher- 
ever they are found. It makes no dis- 
tinction of race or creed when rescue 
and rehabilitation are the stakes. Down 
at Camp Hill, Alabama, there was an 
earnest, hard-working colored farmer 
of the old school. He hadamule. The 
mule got along rather badly until he 
and his colored owner, John Wooddy, 
found out what kudzu could do for 
them. The story, to my mind, is the 
more dramatic and illuminating be- 


cause it can be given here exactly as 
told by Wooddy and taken down ver- 
batim by a stenographer. And I mean 
verbatim. 

I never had no mule when I fust 
moved here. I got the mule a few 
days after I moved, along the last of 
March. The mule was dead po’. I 
met Mr. Judge Johnson in front of his 
house when I was going on to town 
to have her shod and he said, “What 
I had?” I said, “A mule,” and he just 
laughed. When I passed on by his 
store he told me to come by a minute 
and I went on in the store and he 
told me to be particular and I asked, 
“What?” He said, “They are right 
in behin’ you and if you don’t mind 
they are going to catch you,” and 
I sed, “I ain’t done nothing to catch me 
for.” And I sed, “Who, Mr. Johnson?” 
and he sed, “A crowd of buzzards.” 

I come on down the road to Mr. 
Earnest Mooney’s and him and his wife 
and his chillun, they all come out to 
the road looking at the mule. Mrs. 
Mooney, she sed I mought git home 
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with her but told me I had better be 
particlar crossing the bridge down there 
as the buzzards mought catch me as 
they roosted down the creek. 

My brother-in-law asked me if that 
was what I was going to farm with 
and I told him, “Yer.” He sed I had 
better just as well go somewhere and 
try to git a job cause that mule will be 
dead ’fore Satday night. I come on 
home and my wife, she sed, “You ain’t 
no better off, you had a steer last year 
and nothing to eat and this year, you 
have something to eat and nothing to 
plow.” 

When I fust got the mule she got 
down and we would have to help her 
up. When I was feeding her, some 
would say not to feed her too much it 
mought kill her. I didn’t see her git 
no better ‘till I fust started to cutting 
kudzu and feeding it to the cow. On 
the 15th day of April was the fust day 
I started feeding the mule on kudzu. 
It was not over four or five days after 
that before she got where she could git 
up and down by herself and has been 
picking up ever since. If you feed her 
sweet feed and kudzu, she will eat the 
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kudzu "fore she will the sweet feed. 
They say she has picked up 200 pounds, 
so they tell me, I don’t know. Mr. 
Judge Johnson sed for me to bring her 
to town he wanted to weigh her. Sed 
he didn’t believe she was alive. He 
don’t believe I made my crop with the 
mule but I did not have no help ‘cept 
with her. 

Mr. Frank Wrenn told my dad-in- 
law that he ought to see my crop. He 
sed he never seen nobody or no horse 
doctor take care of a mule and brought 
the mule out any better than I did. 
Sed he ought to come and see my crop 
and the mule. 

It has been three weeks ago I passed 
Mrs. Mooney’s again and she was 
a-coming from the cowpen and she 
stopped me and looked at the mule and 
sed, “Don’t you tell me that that is the 
hide and cocklebur that you carried on 
by here about two or three months ago.” 
I told her, yes mam that she was. 

I had a milk cow when I come over 
here. The calf was *bout eight months 
old. She was dry, only give about one 
pint of milk a day. I told my wife I 
believed the cow would come back to 





County Agent R. A. Turner and Farm Security Supervisor J. L. Bridges examining kudzu growth 


in Georgia highway channel. 


The kudzu was planted in 1937. 
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her milk if she had something to eat. 
She sed, “No, she never would come 
back to her milk until she found another 
calf.” After we went to feeding her on 
the kudzu, in about two weeks she 
picked up somewhere along about one 
gallon of milk a day and my wife sed 
she believed she would come back to 
her milk if we just increased the 
kudzu with her and we did and it 
come on up to two gallons a day. 
When you come in from the pasture 
with the cow and have a pile of kudzu 
and she gits a sight of it, she kicks up 
her heels and runs to it. I feed her on 
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kudzu twice a day. She is in the lot 
now and if you will carry her some 
kudzu, she will come and meet you. 

I have a sow that brought pigs "bout 
first of May. She ain’t had a mouthful 
of nothing to eat ’cept kudzu vines and 
the slop from the kitchen. The pigs 
they be seven weeks old today. I have 
been feeding the sow on kudzu ever 
since before the pigs was born and have 
been feeding her on it ever since. The 
pigs are pretty. Course the sow is sorta 
off but I have seed sows that was fed 
grain that was in worser shape than 
she is. 


Higher Analysis Fertilizers as Related to 
The Victory Program 


(From page 22) 


rectly, but none, insofar as could be 
learned by asking most of the manu- 
facturers, makes run-of-pile superphos- 
phate containing less than 18.5°% avail- 
able P.O;, and the average is above 
19.59%. In order to make one ton of 
16% superphosphate from run-of-pile 
superphosphate, 200 to 400 pounds of 
sand or other material must be added 
to 1,600 to 1,800 pounds of run-of-pile 
material. Thus a unit of available 
P.O; in 16% superphosphate always 
costs the farmer more than in 20% 
material. For example, at the average 
retail delivered prices quoted in the 
Eastern States in the present season a 
unit of P.O; in 16% superphosphate 
costs from 6 to 15, with an average 
of 11, cents more than in 20% goods. 
Ordinarily, the only differences between 
eight 200-pound bags of 20°, and 10 
bags of 16% superphosphate are that 
the farmer has to pay about $1.75 more 
for the latter and then he has to strug- 
gle with the two extra bags. When 
he gets through he will have no more 
crop, but he will have two extra second- 
hand burlap sacks. Pretty expensive 
_ sacks! 

Most of the muriate of potash for- 
merly imported from Europe was 50% 


grade, and farmers became accustomed 
to using this grade. On the other hand, 
all American companies for the most 
part produce 60% or higher analysis 
material in their refining processes. 
Nevertheless, many farmers and fer- 
tilizer manufacturers still order 50° 
material. In the past season 42,000 
tons, or 15° of the muriate delivered 
by American producers to fertilizer 
manufacturers, were 50% grade, which 
under American conditions, usually is 
prepared by diluting 60% goods with 
filler. The bulk of that sold to farm- 
ers, however, is still the 50% grade, 
which indicates that a lot of dilution 
also occurs in the hands of distribu- 
tors, who are not altogether to blame 
for it. 

Very little 14 to 20% potash salts has 
been imported since 1938 and not one 
ton in 1941, although nearly all of 
our potash was in this form until the 
beginning of the first World War. 
The old-fashioned kainit contained 
large proportions of magnesium and 
sulphates, but the kainit imported from 
Europe in recent years was mainly a 
mixture of muriate and common salt. 
None of the domestic companies has 
ever produced real kainit. In 1940, 
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98.8°% of the potash delivered to cus- 
tomers by members of the American 
Potash Institute was in the form of salts 
containing 50°, or more potash, and 
the remaining 1.2°% of deliveries were 
25 or 30°{ manure salts. There was 
not a ton of 14 or 20% salt sold by 
producers, but the state tonnage reports 
show that large quantities of something 
claimed to be kainit is still being sold 
to farmers. At the time of writing, 
state tonnage reports had been received 
from only three states for the season 
ending June 30, 1941. These three 
showed sales of 15,190 tons of 14 and 
20°%% kainit. In 1939, however, these 
states used more than half of the total 
consumption of kainit and only a little 
larger tonnage than in 1941. 

At prices quoted during the present 
season, a unit of potash costs the farmer 
on a delivered basis approximately as 
follows: 


Retail price Cost 

per ton per unit 
20% kainit....... $31.50 $1.58 
50% muriate...... 45.00 .90 
60% muriate...... 48 .00 .80 


The only thing a farmer gets nowa- 
days in three tons of 20% kainit that 
he does not get in one ton of 60% 
muriate is, ordinarily, two tons of sand, 
common salt, or salt cake. The latter 
two in many soils will do more harm 
than good. 


Filler and Defense 


In normal times it may be true that 
if a farmer wants to buy an uneconomic 
grade of fertilizer, the manufacturer 
should make it for him, but if in war 
times such a policy materially injures 
our defense efforts, it is no longer true. 
The dilution of high-analysis materials 
to make lower analysis grades or mix- 
tures not only unnecessarily adds to the 
price the farmer must pay, but uses up 
a lot of transportation facilities, labor, 
and bags, all of which are needed in 
winning the war. 

Normally, a very important part of 
our domestic freight is hauled by coast- 
wise and intercoastal ships. Many of 
these ships have been diverted to war 
use, and more could be used with great 
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benefit if they could be spared from 
normal traffic. This diversion of ships, 
added to the greatly increased need for 
transportation due to war work, has 
begun to place a strain on our rail and 
truck transportation also. It is, there- 
fore, becoming increasingly important 
to economize in transportation in every 
legitimate way. 

It is not feasible to prohibit entirely 
the use of filler because some filler is 
desirable to adjust formulas, inasmuch 
as state laws require grades to be stated 
in whole numbers, and for other rea- 
sons. Nevertheless, a half million tons 
of unnecessary filler could be eliminated 
with real benefit to agriculture, the 
fertilizer industry, and the defense of 
our country. 

The average mixed fertilizer moves 
about 100 miles. It requires the equiva- 
lent of 20,000 box cars moving 100 
miles to haul the half million tons of 
unnecessary filler in mixed fertilizers. 
It requires roughly 500 cars to move 
the filler in 50°4 muriate from the re- 
fineries to fertilizer factories about 
2,000 miles away. This is equivalent 
to 10,000 cars moving 100 miles. It 
also requires the equivalent of another 
1,000 cars moving 100 miles to haul the 
filler in 169, superphosphate that could 
be eliminated if all of this grade was 
replaced with 18°% superphosphate. 
So, adding these three items together 
we have a possible saving in trans- 
portation equivalent to a 100-mile 
movement of 31,000 cars. 

It requires a lot of power and labor 
to provide the kiln-dried sand used as 
fertilizer filler, not to mention the addi- 
tional labor required to handle the 
extra bulk of fertilizer produced. 

It required the labor of 18,744 wage 
earners to produce 8,000,000 tons of fer- 
tilizers in 1939. It is rather difficult to 
determine how much of this labor 
could be saved by providing the same 
amount of plant food in 7,500,000 tons, 
but it would probably be of the order 
of the full working time of 1,600 men. 

Two years ago a 200-pound burlap 
sack cost about 8 cents, and now it costs 
19 cents at wholesale. Since all of our 
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burlap and jute comes from India, it 
is questionable whether any more bur- 
lap can.be imported for the duration of 
the war. The supply of burlap has 
been tight for some time, and many 
fertilizer manufacturers have already 
shifted to cotton or paper bags. We 
have plenty of certain kinds of pulp, 
but a very strong paper is required for 
fertilizer bags and a large part of the 
kind of pulp required for such paper 
was formerly imported from Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland. The number of 
spindles available is not sufficient to 
make all the extra cotton bags that will 
apparently be needed. It is therefore 
necessary to economize on bags. One 
half million tons of filler require an 
annual supply of five million 200-pound 
bags. 

To sum up, the elimination of the 
annual consumption of 500,000 tons of 
unnecessary filler will not only save the 
farmer about $5,000,000 a year but a 
lot of unnecessary labor as well. What 
is more important now, however, is 
that such a change would ease the strain 
on our transportation and bagging in- 
dustries and strengthen our war effort. 
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It will require a lot of publicity and 
cooperation to bring about this desir- 
able objective. In fact, many people 
feel that, due to the natural resistance 
of human beings to change of any kind, 
it can only be accomplished by legis- 
lation. Nevertheless, every year large 
numbers of farmers shift to higher 
analysis grades of fertilizer. It is felt 
that much good can be accomplished 
at this time if everyone who under- 
stands the situation will do what he 
can to explain it to farmers who do 
not understand. Farmers should be 
discouraged from buying kainit, 50°/ 
muriate of potash, or grades of super- 
phosphate or mixed fertilizers contain- 
ing less than 18 or 20°% plant food. 
Instead, they should buy lesser quan- 
tities of 18 or 20°% superphosphate, 
60% muriate, or mixed fertilizers con- 
taining 20°, or more plant food. In 
so doing they will not only help them- 
selves but the country as well. Fertil- 
izer manufacturers can cooperate by 
pointing out in their price lists and ad- 
vertisements the savings to be made by 
using higher analysis grades and by 
discouraging the sale of uneconomic 
grades. 


Canadian Muck Lands Can Grow Vegetables 


(From page 16) 


of four years indicated that occasional 
applications of borax up to 25 pounds 
per acre are necessary. The quality of 
crop can also be improved by applica- 
tions of manganese sulphate up to 50 
pounds per acre. 

Although, in this region, muck land 
potatoes are believed to be of inferior 
quality, experiments at Ste. Clothilde 
have definitely shown that with the 
use of high-potash fertilizers, potatoes 
of excellent quality can be grown on 
this type of soil. An experiment was 
conducted from 1937 to 1940 in which 
varying amounts of 0-8-16, 2-8-16, 0-8-24, 
and 2-8-24 were used with this crop. 
With all four formulas satisfactory 
yields of good quality were obtained, 


the only significant difference being 
that 24 per cent of potash without nitro- 
gen depressed yields. 

Substantial differences were obtained 
with different amounts of fertilizer, al- 
though the most economical applica- 
tion appeared to be from 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds per acre. The formula now 
recommended for this crop is 2-8-16, 
although on muck that has been worked 
and fertilized for several years the nitro- 
gen may be omitted and an 0-8-16 used 
to advantage. 

Onions have proved a very success- 
ful crop at Ste. Clothilde, although al- 
most complete crop failure may result 
without correct fertilizer applications. 
Unlike celery and potatoes, onions on 
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Potatoes on muck soils need potash—(left), fertilized with nitrogen and 
phosphorus (right), with nitrogen and potash. 


this soil require relatively large amounts 
of phosphorus. A 2-16-8 or 2-16-16 ap- 
pears to give the best results. Copper is 
also necessary for the development of 
good skin quality, and yearly applica- 
tions of about 50 pounds per acre of 
copper sulphate are advisable, particu- 
larly where heavy applications of other 
fertilizers are used. 

Almost phenomenal yields of spinach 
have been obtained on these soils, in 
some instances running to over 16 tons 
per acre. With this crop a 2-8-16 ferti- 
lizer has given the most satisfactory re- 
sults, and the most practical application 
is about 1,000 pounds per acre. 

Similar results have been obtained 
with lettuce and carrots. With both, 
boron appears to be necessary and 
should be applied in moderate amounts 
whenever the characteristic boron-de- 
ficiency signs appear. 

Considerable difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in preventing cabbages from 
producing heads too large for market 
requirements. Although many fertilizer 
mixtures have been tried and numerous 
varieties and strains of cabbage grown, 
it is still a problem. Tremendous yields 
of this crop can be obtained with the 
use of a 2-8-16 or an 0-8-16 mixture, 
but the heads are invariably too large 
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if permitted to 
grow until ma- 
ture and firm. 
The use of smaller 
applications, close 
planting, and 
withholding of 
water have been 
tried with only 
partial success. To 
date small, firm 
heads of cabbage 
have not been pro- 
duced in quantity 
at Ste. Clothilde. 

In addition to 
the foregoing, ex- 
perimental work 
is now under way 
with a great vari- 
ety of vegetable 
crops including 
melons, tomatoes, peas, beans, aspar- 
agus, and mint. With all of these 
the basic fertilizer would appear to be 
a 2-8-16. This can be modified to meet 
the requirements of specific crops, such 
as tomatoes and beans, which require 
additional phosphorus, and melons 
which respond to applications of avail- 
able nitrogen during the early stages 
of growth. 

In the method of applying fertilizer, 
it has been found that broadcast appli- 
cations are in general superior to row 
placement. This is apparently due to 
the rather loose texture of the soil which 
permits easy penetration by plant roots, 
resulting in wider spread root systems 
than on mineral soil. The concentration 
of fertilizers near the row is therefore 
unnecessary; in fact, with heavy appli- 
cations it appears to be harmful. Also, 
owing to the loose texture of soil which 
is usually quite dry to a depth of two 
or three inches and is seldom wet 
through by rains, fertilizers must be 
worked in so that they will be placed 
below this dry layer in the moist soil 
where plant roots are located; other- 
wise, much of the application may re- 
main above the reach of plant roots 
during a large part of the growing 


season. 
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A very simple 
and effective 
method of placing 
fertilizer at the 
desired depth is 
by the use of an 
ordinary grain 
drill. The fertili- 
zer can be placed 
in the seed box of 
the . drill, adjust- 
ments made for 
the amount to 
use, and the drills 
set at the required 
depth and drilled 
below thesurface in 
strips six or seven 
inches apart. Har- 
rowing and crop 
cultivation break up these strips and 
insure a good distribution in the soil. 
Where controlled irrigation is practiced, 
the fertilizer can be set in at the depth 
where it is practical to maintain mois- 
ture. This normally is two to three 
inches. On imperfectly irrigated or dry 


Snap beans on muck land respond to potash. 
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Nitrogen and phosphorus 
(left); Nitrogen, phosphorus, and potash (right). 


muck, the fertilizer must be drilled 
somewhat deeper, although in no case 
would it appear desirable to place it 
deeper than four or five inches.—Con- 
tribution No. 589 from the Division of 
Horticulture, Dominion Experimental 
Farms System. 


Growing Sweet Potatoes in Georgia 
(From page 9) 


conception, as markets vary in their 
requirements. It is important, there- 
fore, for farmers to know where their 
sweet potatoes are destined to go and 
to grade them according to these par- 
ticular market requirements. Explain- 
ing this situation, L. E. Farmer, Exten- 
sion Marketing Specialist, declared: 
“As an example of fitting the pack 
to the market, let’s assume that the nor- 
mal market outlet for sweet potatoes is 
one that does not use a fancy grade and 
pack and will not pay a premium for 
this type of pack. It would be foolish 
to spend time or money putting up a 
fancy package for this particular buyer. 
However, if on the other hand the out- 
let is in some of the larger northern or 
eastern markets which demand a fancy 


pack and are willing to pay the premium 
price for them, the growers would be 
justified in spending time and money in 
putting up a fancy grade and pack.” 

Most of the successful Georgia grow- 
ers are doing as much grading as pos- 
sible in the field at harvest time. This 
is requiring supervision of someone fa- 
miliar with market grades of sweet 
potatoes working closely with the field 
crew. County agents and vocational 
teachers in the Empire State are doing a 
great deal towards assisting growers in 
this work. 

This field grading is not usually suf- 
ficiently well done to eliminate the ne- 
cessity for regrading at the storage house 
or packing sheds. Therefore, farmers 
selling to commercial markets are re- 
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grading and are paying particular at- 
tention to packing. Some of the pro- 
ducers in putting up fancy packs are 
requiring their labor to wear cotton 
gloves. By giving the potatoes a twist 
this removes dirt and also prevents 
fingernail injury. 

A number of curing and _ storing 
houses are being installed in Georgia. 
Where very large quantities are to be 
stored, the curing house has been found 
to be the most satisfactory method. 
There are four general types of these 
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houses now being used: 1. Government 
type house built according to plans fur- 
nished by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and heated by stoves; 2. The 
forced air type which gives a fairly 
uniform temperature throughout the 
house and reduces to a minimum the 
possibility of overheating; 3. The flue 
under the floor type—a plan consisting 
of a slatted floor with flues running 
under the floor; and 4. The electrically 
heated type which is growing in popu- 
larity every year. 


As the Plot Thickens 


(From page 5) 


has carried it too far, though, when 
she beckons for the bread truck. 

Then in 1933 certain facts and condi- 
tions had to be faced which caused a 
national farm adjustment the like of 
which men had never experienced. 
This act in the tragic opera started with 
our change to a creditor nation without 
altering our customary role as a debtor 
nation toward the rest of the commer- 
cial world. Accompanied by a severe 
depression that sent many native sons 
back from city employment to a refuge 
on the land, it quickened the pace to 
despair and dismay for farmers produc- 
ing crops and livestock products no 
longer exportable. 

It was then that we had bumper crops 
along with bread lines, plenty mated 
with poverty and soils becoming de- 
pleted and eroded. Folks were dried 
out by drought, washed out by flood, 
blown out by winds, and forced out by 
mortgage holders. No westward ex- 
pansion saved the day because that door 
was closed, and we had to study ways 
to live with each other in tolerance and 
makeshift economy until such time as 
normalcy returned. The only solution 
was to seek an agency to act as a referee, 
some force to assume a share of the 
load, a leadership that possessed cour- 
age, conviction, and patience. Because 
no party could do it or no sect or bloc 


could afford relief, the answer lay in 
the government itself. 

Hence agriculture sought adjustment 
in laws and volunteer compliance with 
them through those who saw that farm- 
ers had to hang together or else hang’ 
separately. Out of it came numerous 
worthy and helpful action remedies to 
tackle the grave threats which gnawed 
at the root of agriculture in every state 
and every county, including excessive 
tenancy, submarginal land use, needless 
surplus, and breaking morale and 
finance. 

The greatest thing which came out 
of it was the opening of farmers’ eyes 
to the fact that they were no longer 
sectional or even national in their long- 
time outlook, but that the country had 
grown up overnight and had to partake 
in the economic diet of the whole 
world, whether we liked the dish or 
not. Old musty outmoded aspects of 
hillbilly style, so long held up as the 
horizon of each rural community, were 
torn aside and we glimpsed the vast 
stretches of human competition that 
faced the commercialized farmer. 

This ushered us right smack into the 
sphere we now occupy. Leaders of the 
AAA and associated agencies plead 
long with our provincial-minded, lei- 
surely thinking ruralities to point out 
the place we had to take in an orbit of 
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international proportions. Thanks to 
good educational leaders and teachers 
and aroused farm organizations, we 
were able to convince our new genera- 
tion of farm youth that America had 
indeed found its place in the sun— 
sometimes an uncomfortably hot one. 


HIS later drama was lightened 

by little acts of comedy and sar- 
casm to relieve the tension. We all had 
our flings at bureaucrats and dictators 
in the dirt-farm scene, some of which 
would make a roaring farce set to lilt- 
ing, tantalizing music. We exposed a 
score or more of fakirs and charlatans 
and gave them the “hook” as they 
abandoned the boards in shame. It was 
a burlesque in spots too, and somewhat 
of a circus and a sideshow as well while 
the worst of it lasted. But when we 
had calmed down and surveyed the 
whole period of transition from indi- 
vidualism to coordinated effort, the re- 
sults showed us that after all the demo- 
cratic way is best, including the catcalls 
and the criticism. That proved once 
more that no matter how much we 
slam each other, we can unite finally 
to weld strong links in a solid chain of 
national power. We like to squabble 
before we shoot. 

As the lights darken before the de- 
ciding act of the drama, we of the farm 
ranks are thrown together as never 
before. Much effort and speech-mak- 
ing were expended in early days of 
AAA turmoil to show the North and 
the South, the East and the West that 
its best destiny demanded firm alle- 
giance and joint action. But it was 
hard to break through the crust of 
jealousy and old tradition sometimes, 
and it takes a crisis like the one we 
engage in now to cement the rural citi- 
zens of America into one unyielding 
foundation for future service. 

Old sore spots left by internal compe- 
tition and state-line bickering over eco- 
nomic development are being erased for 
rhe time being. It leaves our farm 
leaders free to wrestle with ignorance 
and inertia wherever found, and to for- 
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get all moss-grown tirades intended to 
stir up sectional strife. 

Matters of price and parity and “ceil- 
ings” of course are another thing, 
usually a problem wherein agriculture 
must prove its case before the public 
in a decent, lawful, and republican 
way. Only blockheads will adhere to 
the old blocs while the Nation expects 
duty and production first and foremost. 
Trades and swaps in legislative halls to 
get temporary advantage for sectional 
groups seem to me to be out of place 
in an emergency. 

However, this does not signify that 
during the impending crisis we of agri- 
cultural outlook can safely store away 
our dreams and hopes entirely—dreams 
and hopes that look toward obtaining 
the full fruits of the democratic way 
of life for a larger portion of the folks 
who farm. If we abandon those ideals 
and goals even during the “duration,” 
we shall find it harder to remember 
them and apply them when the sun 
shines again. 


VERY reader can fill out a better 

list of these purposeful and desir- 
able ideals than I can hope to do, but 
let’s start anyhow. 

Under the harsh hand of war it be- 
hooves us to guard against any tendency 
to magnify price or income or tem- 
porary gain at the cost of our basic 
soil resources. Thus far in the na- 
tional farm program we have stressed 
concerted action for soil maintenance 
in every field of farming and in all 
areas. Let’s not abandon that principle 
one iota, for to do so would be losing 
our birthright after launching an at- 
tempt to keep it. 

Next we must take care of the rea- 
sonable needs of our relatively arid 
agricultural and grazing regions for ar- 
tificial water supplies, reservoirs, dams, 
and irrigation projects. Here much 
intelligent progress has been made and 
vast sums spent by public and private 
initiative. These too need to be safe- 
guarded. 

Invention, pioneering in mechanics 
and electricity, studies in labor-saving, 
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and ingenious discoveries and methods 
—all help keep this country’s scale of 
agriculture above par and enable us to 
produce food and feed and fiber with- 
out reliance upon some distant land. 
Agriculture will keep this country from 
actual food rationing during the present 
strife by its skill and abundant output. 
Some day we may raise all the rubber 
and the hemp we need besides, and add 
to our store of vitamins through cul- 
ture of a variety of sub-tropical fruits 
and vegetables not now deemed within 
our scope. As I vision the future, we 
are going to open up a larger field for 
talent in agriculture and allied branches 
than in any century which America has 
benefited by its productive power. 


S RAPIDLY as we accomplish this 

we are going to stand firmly for 

a wider diffusion of knowledge on diets 

and nutrition, and ask that economic 

policies be shaped so that the largess of 

our horn of plenty will be more evenly 

and fairly distributed to hungry human 

beings within our own and other na- 
tions. 

And it will not be enough just to 
fill their bellies. We will need to launch 
in every nook and cranny of this broad 
land programs which will inspire and 
invigorate the minds and energies of 
countless persons. We will see that 
they have proper social and recreational 
facilities and know how to use them 
sanely and morally. We will encourage 
large-scale farm organizations more 
than in the past, perhaps with less need- 
less rivalry between them and with 
fewer grandstand artists and more ac- 
tive membership. We are going to imi- 
tate the good old Grange by encourag- 
ing more young folks to become active 
participants in organization among 
farmers. We will then have fewer gray- 
beards and tired old war-horses doing 
all the talking, voting, and parading, 
unaided, as they are too often now, by 
the strong arm and the bright eye of 
youth. 
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Moreover and meanwhile, if we do 
all these things and forget to polish up 
the rural pulpit and plunk in more 
pennies for a good parson so that the 
white steeples may rise as a mark of 
decency and faith in our wide country- 
side—if we fall down on this main as- 
signment, we miss the spark plug of 
democracy, the nub of what we are 
battling for with fervor. I have never 
been a psalm-singer or a goody-goody, 
and my church attendance record is 
not of the best; but it has always 
seemed to me that America has so 
much in the open country that is noble 
and inspiring that it would be easy and 
natural to worship together there al- 
ways. And what remains out there that 
needs correction and improvement and 
cleansing would benefit a heap by more 
Christian organizations as a vital force 
in rural life. I like to see a country 
landscape dotted with silos and wind- 
mills, but it seems even nicer when it 
produces a white spire or two amid 
the pines and the prairies. 


HEN we have rung down the 
curtain on the last act of the pres- 
ent drama we can be sure that Agricola 
of America will emerge as a player of 
first rank indeed. He has the training, 
the physique, and the endurance and 
balance sufficient to last through to 
the end. We are betting on him and 
his relatives and associates. They have 
a plan for this war and a plan for what 
is to follow it, when victory is ours. 
It isn’t any of your “five-year” plans 
or “super-race” programs or made-to- 
order systems. It will hinge on the 
tradition on which we have built the 
best in American agriculture, mainly 
on work, sacrifice, cooperation, educa- 
tion, decency, and thrift. If that won’t 
mesh the gears into a forward move- 
iment, then my New Year guess is as 
weak as my resolutions. And until those 
happy times arrive, here’s to you and 
yours for 1942. 





VARIETY 


“And what kind of pie have you?” 
inquired the diners who had stopped 
at the eating house in a country town. 

“We got three kinds,” the waitress 
replied. “We got open-top, lattice-top, 
and kivered pie—but it’s all apple.” 


A negro father placed his sixteenth 
child to sleep in the old shaky cradle. 
Looking up, the mother said: “Sam, 
do you know that cradle am gettin’ 
mighty old and weak?” “Yes, yes, it 
sho am,” said Sam, “and I is goin’ to 
get a new one right away. One dat 
will last for years and years.” 


Teacher: “Now children, what great 
woman’s letters reflect the suffering 
and misery of her time?” 

Chorus: “Lydia Pinkham’s.” 


“Does it make any difference on 
which side of you I sit?” she asked. 

“Not a bit,” he replied. “I’m ambi- 
dextrous.” 


Returning from leave, a young army 
officer was about to take his place in an 
airliner when a girl ran up and asked 
the passengers if any of them would 
be kind enough to sell her a seat, ex- 
plaining that her mother was danger- 
’ ously ill and the liner was full. 

The gallant young officer gave up 
his seat and wired his commanding 
officer: “Gave berth to girl. Returning 
by next plane.” 

Shortly afterward came the reply: 

“Congratulations. Your next con- 
finement will be in barracks.” 
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Which reminds us to ask, “what did 
the calf say to the cow?” 

“Shoot the udder to me, mudder.’ 

And a little later he mumbled, “And 
de udder udder to me brudder, mud- 
der.” 


“My mother always told me to say 
no to everything,” she said. 

“Well do you mind if I hold your 
hand?” 

“No.” 

“Do you mind if I put my arms 
around you?” 

“N-o-no.” 

He sighed deeply. “Sweetheart, 
we're going to have lots of fun,” he 
said, “if you’re on the level about this.” 


> 


Traveler: “What have you in the 
shape of automobile tires?” 

Miss C., clerk: “Funeral wreaths, 
life preservers, invalid cushions, and 
doughnuts.” 


Poem of the Month: Jack had money; 
Jill had nil. Jill married Jack, so Jack 
had Jill. Jill went to Reno; now she’s 


back. Jack has nothing, but Jill has 
jack. 


An old negro mammy who was vis- 
iting in Tipton, Georgia, discovered 
that smallpox was prevalent in the 
neighborhood, and rushed to the health 
doctor to be vaccinated. 

“Where are you from?” asked the 
doctor. 

“T’se from Johnsville.” 

“Well, you’ll have to be vaccinated in 
your own precinct.” 

“Lawd a-mercy,” replied the woman, 
“dat’s funny. De rest of ’em has been 
vaccinated in the ahm.” 





A Big Step Forward 


in Seed Protection 


1. EASIER 


One chemical treats vegetable and flower seeds. 


2. SAFER 


Widespread experiments indicate Spergon is harm- 
less to delicate seeds and plants, including peas 
and beans (notably LIMAS). Safer for people too: 
Spergon is a true organic chemical, containing no 
poisonous metallic substances. 


US) 3. SURER 


Better protection against “damping off”, seed 

Spergon decay. Attacks both seed-borne and soil-borne 
fungi harmful to germination. 

eat to any 4. WORKS IN ANY TYPE OF SOIL 


developed especially for 
we teen — Contains a powerful “buffer” against the weaken- 
the Naugatuck Chemi- ing effect of soil chemicals. 


cal Division of United 


senp wenaaribenes 5. SELF-LUBRICATING 
basic chemicals for 
many other industries. On peas, for instance, no graphite is needed to 


help seed through the drill. 


6. STICKS TO THE SEED 


A very fine powder with unusual adhering power 
—coats seeds evenly, completely, lastingly. So 
stable, seeds can be treated months before planting. 


Write today for further facts, to...Naugatuck Chemical Division 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY  "*xewvork/xiy.* 









FERTILIZER ee AVAILABLE 


f. shall be pleased to loan to agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations, county agricultural agents, vocational teachers, 
responsible farm organizations and members of the fertilizer trade, 
films bearing on the proper use of fertilizers, particularly potash. 
Anyone interested in showing these films should direct his requests 
to our Washington office. 















Potash Production in America 


Shows the location and formation of 
American deposits and scenes of min- 
ing and refining of potash in California 
and New Mexico. 

16 mm.—silent, color—running time 
40 min. (on 400 ft. reels). 


Ladino Clover Pastures 





Determining proper fertilization of 
Ladino Clover for best utilization as 
pasture for livestock and poultry in 
California. 


16 mm.—silent, color—running time 25 
min. (on 400 ft. reels). 












Potash in Southern Agriculture 


Covers fertilization and potash defi- Potash Deficiency in Grapes and 
Senge ayeipeenss 68 2008 8 Ne EeeEeEeeeeeeeeeeeeeeEeEeEeEeGEGVGC705 ee 
corn at several Experiment Stations in Prunes 

the South, also crops in the field, fe- -""™ 












tilizer placement work, and scenes in a 
fertilizer factory. 

16 mm.—sound, color—running time 
20 min. (on 800 ft. reel). 


Effects of potash deficiency and fer- 
tilizer treatments on grapes and prunes 
in California. 


16 mm.—silent, color—running time 20 





min. (on 400 ft. reel). 





Bringing Citrus Quality to 


Market Machine Placement of Fertilizer 











Shows influence of fertilizers, particu- 
larly potash, on yield and thickness of 
rind, volume of juice, weight, and gen- 
eral appearance of citrus fruit. 

16 mm.—silent, color—running time 25 
min. (on 800 ft. reel). 


New Soils From Old 


Experimental work on Illinois Soil Ex- 
periment Fields and the benefits from 
a balanced soil fertility program using 
limestone, phosphates, and potash in 
growing corn, wheat, clover, and other 
crops. 

16 mm.—silent, color—800 ft. edition 
running time 25 min.; 1,200 ft. edition 
running time 45 min. (on 400 ft. reels). 





Requests for these films well in advance should include information 


Methods of applying fertilizer to Cali- 
fornia orchards, lettuce, and sugar 
beets with various types of apparatus 
devised by growers. 


16 mm.—silent, color—running time 20 
min. (on 400 ft. reel). 


Potash From Soil to Plant 


Sampling and testing soils by Neu- 
bauer method to determine fertilizer 
needs and effects of potash on Ladino 
clover in California. 


16 mm.—silent, color—running time 20 
min. (on 400 ft. reel). 


as to group before which they are to be shown, date of exhibition, 


and period of time of loan. 


1155 Sixteenth Street 





AMERICAN POTASH INSTITUTE, INC. 






Washington, D. C. 
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